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fAotes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES, 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Among the many influences which have deter- 
mined the movements of the various peoples who 
in various ages have colonized, occupied, or in- 
vaded Britain, none has been more potent than the 
tendency, first definitely formulated, I believe, by 
Bishop Berkeley in the line— 

Westward the course of Empire takes its way.* 
This phenomenon, often observed and sometimes 
accounted for on certain occult principles relating 
to the natural instincts of mankind, is apparently 
due to the action of a tolerably simple material 
law. In the progress of civilization, man is first 
a hunter, then a herdsman, then a ploughman, and 
last a merchant. At every step forward in every 
stage of this progress the individual requires a less 
and less amount of territory—in other words, the 
same extent of land will support a larger and 
larger population. More herdsmen than hunters 
can live on the same area, more ploughmen than 
herdsmen, more merchants than ploughmen. It 
necessarily follows that wherever they are conter- 


* ‘Verses on the Prospect of Planting Arts and 
Learning in America,’ Butler's ‘ Works,’ Wright's ed., 
ii, 294, The verses were written, apparently, in 1726, 





minous, and no exceptional circumstances exist to 
check the natural tendency, the herdsman will 
gradually annex the territory of the hunter, the 
ploughman the herdsman and hunter, and the mer- 
chant that of all three, by simple weight of popula- 
tion. For, suppose two equal adjoining territories 
with a passable frontier between them, but both, 
except on this common side, surrounded by an 
impassable wall, In the one suppose ten hunter 
folk can just contrive to live and in the other 
twenty herdsmen folk, and that the limit of popu- 
lation in both cases has been reached. So far as 
individuals are concerned, the motives for requir- 
ing an extension of territory will be equal in 
both; but on the herdsman side of the frontier 
there are twice the number of individuals actuated 
by those motives, and when it comes to an actual 
struggle for territory, the poor hunter, outnum- 
bered by two to one, finds that nothing is in store 
for him but swifter or slower extermination. If the 
exterior wall be made passable, the hunter folk 
may perhaps escape elsewhere instead of being abo- 
lished, but in either case their territory must pass 
into the hands of the herdsman. The same illustra- 
tion applies to all the earlier stages of culture, and, 
indeed, to all the later, though the action of the 
law is to a great extent masked and to a slighter 
extent modified by the conditions of modern 
society and international politics. 

Civilization, then, as enabling a larger popula- 
tion to subsist “per square mile,” tends to 
essentially an expansive and aggressive force as 
regards territory. And, without entering into any 
discussion as to the causes which determined the 
origin or advance of civilization in any particular 
part of the earth’s surface, the mere existence of 
the earlier civilizations in Egypt—on the banks of 
the Tigris and Euphrates—in the land of the Five 
Rivers—in China—is sufficient to account for the 
westward “set” of the tide of population in 
Europe, the “ western peninsula of Asia,” during 
the period covered by the continued vitality of 
those civilizations. 

This pressure of population from the east and 
south-east westward and north-westward may be 
regarded as constant during the entire prehistoric 
period, and, indeed, it seems probable that the 
first intrusion of palolithic man into these lati- 
tudes at a time apparently when the climate was 
much more severe than at present may have been 
due to the existence of tribes to the east, possibly 
in the great central Asiatic plateau, one degree 
less abjectly savage. 

A second general consideration I have already 
once referred to, that populations in retreat before 
more civilized tribes necessarily move in the line 
of least resistance. So long as what is now 
Britain formed part of the continent it was, of 
course, as freely open to immigrants to the east as 
any other territory in this part of the world, As the 
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neck of the peninsula once formed by our present 
islands grew narrower and narrower the points at 
which immigration was possible became neces- 
sarily fewer and fewer, and from the time that 
Britain became an island the immigration of a 
people became practically impossible except 
where the sea-passage was shortest. It follows, 
therefore, that the modern department of Calais 
—together, probably, with a considerable stretch 
of sea-board both to east and west—was at one 
time or other part of the territory of every race 
which has invaded or immigrated into our island 
since it became an island. That this was so in 
the case of the people to which the name Briton 
was specially appropriated I have already en- 
deavoured to show ; but what is, in part at least, 
capable of illustration by historic evidence as 
regards the Britons is also, in all probability, true 
in the case of every one of the main ethnological 
stocks from which the inhabitants of Britain are 
descended. The development of the art of 
navigation has rendered possible in our own 
days the creation of a new and more populous 
Ireland in America; but without the steam 
bridge over the Atlantic the process must have 
been greatly retarded, and without the assistance 
of the compass no extensive colonization involv- 
ing a long passage out of sight of land could 
have been effected. A prehistoric peopling of 
Ireland or Wales from Spain is perhaps just 
within the limits of physical possibility; but if the 
ancestors of the Irish and Welsh were ever settled 
on the narrow seas, any hypothesis which involves 
more than a few hours’ voyaging on the part of the 
immigrants may safely be rejected. 

Now these two factors, the westward pressure 
of population and the practical obligation imposed 
on the retreating races to cross the channel where 
the channel is easiest to cross,seem to me more than 
any others to have determined the general course 
of early British history. As the westward “ thrust” 
continued, race after race occupied the shores 
between the Rhine and the Seine and flung colony 
after colony across the Straits. Race after race 
was shoved to the west and south-west on the 
Continent, to make way for a new race whose 
colonists across the Straits in turn jammed the 
previous colonists to the west and north-west in 
our island. The broad Belgic territory, as yet un- 
known by that name, was, in fact, even in pre- 
historic days the “cock-pit of Europe,” and 
through the impenetrable mists of antiquity we 
can still faintly hear the clash of more than one 
neolithic or bronze age Waterloo. * 

Brotser Fasian. 
(To be continued.) 


ERRATA IN DOYLE’S ‘OFFICIAL BARONAGE,’ 
(Continued from p, 285.) 


P. 378. The first Earl of Chichester (Pelham 
creation) was M.P. for Rye from 1749 to 1754, 
Omitted by Mr. Doyle. 

P. 379. The second Earl of Chichester was elected 
M.P. for Clogher in the Irish Parliament in 1795 
and for Armagh in 1797. Mr. Doyle omits the 
former return, and gives the date of the latter as 
1795. He also omits to give the full date of his 
admission to the Irish Privy Council (August 26, 
1783), and makes him Home Secretary from 180! 
till October, 1803, whereas his successor in that 
office (Mr. Charles Yorke) was gazetted August 17 
in that year. 

P. 382. The first Earl of Cholmondeley was ad- 
mitted to the Privy Council March 29, 1705. Mr. 
Doyle gives 1706. 

P. 383. The third Earl of Cholmondeley was 
elected M.P. for East Looe in January, 1724 (not 
1722, as Mr. Doyle gives). 

P, 388. The second Earl of Clancarty was ap- 

inted President of the Board of Trade and 

aster of the Mint in September, 1812. Mr, 
Doyle gives September, 1813. 

P. 392. The second Earl of Clare sat for East 
Retford in three Parliaments, until the dissolution 
of Charles I.’s second Parliament in June, 1626. 
Mr. Doyle gives the period of his service in Par- 
liament as 1624-1625. 

P. 395. The fourth Earl of Clare was created 
Duke of Newcastle in 1694, being gazetted April 30 
in that year. Mr. Doyle gives 1692. The error 
is repeated at vol. ii. p. 560, showing that it is not 
a printer’s blunder. 

P. 403. The first Earl of Clarendon (Hyde) was 
elected Chancellor of Oxford University October 27, 
1660. Mr. Doyle gives January, 1661. 

P. 404, The second Earl of Clarendon (Hyde) 
was sworn of the Privy Council May 26, 1680. 
Mr. Doyle gives January 8. 

Pp. 405, 6. The third Earl of Clarendon died 
on Sunday, March 31, 1723, and his death will be 
found recorded in the contemporary newspapers. 
Mr. Doyle gives 1724. Of course the fourth earl 
succeeded March 31, 1723, the wrong date being 
again repeated by Mr. Doyle. 

P. 407. The date of the admission to the Privy 
Council of the first Earl of Clarendon (Villiers 
creation) is September 9, 1763. Mr. Doyle gives 
September 2. 

. 408. Mr. Doyle writes of the third Earl of 
Clarendon (Villiers), “M.P. Dartmouth, 1790, 
1796, and 1801-1802.” There was no fresh elec- 
tion in 1801; he retained his seat throughout the 





* Famian Strada remarks on the changes wrought by 
time, “ Cum alibi’sspe, tum presertim in Belgio, cujus 
urbes non magis assidu& armorum jactatione dominos 
subinde mutant, quam hostili aquarum accessu reces- 








suve nunc terre nunc amnium juris fiunt " (‘ De Bell, 

Belg.,’ Decas, II., address to reader). Strada’s Belgium 

extends along the shore from the Somme all the way to 
n. 
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Parliament which was summoned in 1796 and 

dissolved in 1802. 

P, 408. Mr. Doyle omits the date of the same 
earl’s appointment to the office of Prothonotary of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster, which should be 
1804. The new writ to fill the vacancy at Wick 
caused by his acceptance of the offics was ordered 
on June 28, 1804. 

P. 408. He represented Queenborough, which by 
a printer’s error is called ‘“‘ Quinborough.” 

P. 409. The fourth Earl of Clarendon was never 
a Commissioner of Excise, an office which Mr. 
Doyle makes him hold from 1823 to 1833. He 
was appointed a Commissioner of Customs Novem- 
ber 27, 1824. 

P. 412. Barbara Villiers was created Duchess 
of Cleveland and Countess of Southampton in 
1670. Mr. Doyle gives the date as 1679 three 
times on this page, although on the next page he 
corrects himself by implication, as he correctly 
states that her eldest son bore the courtesy title 
of Earl of Southampton from 1670. 

P. 413. The first Duke of Cleveland (Fitz Roy) 
was elected a Knight of the Garter January 25, 
1673. Mr. Doyle gives April 1. 

P, 414. The first Dake of Cleveland (Vane 
creation) was M.P. for Totnes 1788 to 1790. This 
is omitted by Mr. Doyle both here and again under 
the heading “ Darlington” at p. 513. 

P. 415. The second Duke of Cleveland was M.P. 
for Durham County 1812 to 1815, and for Win- 
chilsea 1816 to 1818. Mr. Doyle gives 1812 to 
1816 for the former, and omits the latter altogether. 

P. 416. The third Duke of Cleveland took the 
name Powlett by royal license April 14, 1813: 
Mr. Doyle gives 1815. He was elected M.P. for 
Durham county, in succession to his brother, 
August 1, 1815: Mr. Doyle gives 1816. 

P. 419. Lord Cobham was M.P. for Bucking- 
ham 1710 to 1713 (not 1714). At the general 
election of 1713 he was defeated by Dr. Radcliff, 
Queen Anne’s physician, 

P, 424. Mr. Doyle represents Lord Coningsby 
as having been elected M.P. for Leominster in 
1710 and 1713, whereas he had no seat in either 
of those Parliaments. 

P. 424. Mr. Doyle gives 1704 as the date at 
which Lord Coningsby was appointed a Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland, whereas he had been ap- 
pointed December 9, 1692, and by a new patent 
July 18, 1698. 

P. 426. Mr. Doyle omits the Duke of Connaught’s 
admission to the Order of the Thistle in 1869. 

P. 428. Mr. Doyle omits the first Lord Conway’s 
service as M.P. for Penryn in James I.’s first Par- 
liament, to which he was elected February 21, 1610. 

P. 428. The date of Lord Conway’s elevation to 
the rage was March, 1625 (not March, 1624, 
as Mr. Doyle writes). See Gardiner’s ‘ History of 


P. 428. His Irish viscounty was conferred in 
March, 1627 (new style), whereas Mr. Doyle gives 
1626. 

P. 429. The second Lord Conway was M.P. for 
Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight, in Charles J.’s 
second Parliament (1626). This is omitted by 
Mr. Doyle. 

P. 431. The first Lord Conway of the second 
creation was created an Irish baron in 1712 (privy 
seal, June 28, 1712; patent, October 16, 1712), 
whereas Mr. Doyle puts the date nine years earlier 
(June 28, 1703). 

P. 444. Edward, Prince of Wales (son of 
Richard III.), died April 9, 1484. Mr. Doyle 
gives March 31, 1485. 

P. 452. Frederick, Prince of Wales (son of 
George IT.), was elected K.G. July 3, 1716, and 
invested the same month. Mr. Doyle postdates 
to December 24,1717. He was introduced at the 
Privy Council Board December 18 (not 28), 1728. 

P. 454. Mr. Doyle gives November 9, 1858, as 
the date of the present Prince of Wales becoming 
a K.G., whereas by the statute of 1805 the 
Prince of Wales is a constituent part of the Order, 
and consequently H.R.H. has been K.G. from the 
date of the style of Prince of Wales being conferred 
upon him (December 8, 1841). Mr. Doyle will find 
H.R.H.’s name in any list of the Knights of the 
Garter between 1841 and 1858. Mr. Doyle also 
omits the Prince’s admission to the Order of the 
Thistle in 1867. 

P. 456. Mr. Doyle makes the first Lord Corn- 
wallis M.P. for Eye 1640-1646. He was “ dis- 
abled,” and consequently ceased to be a member 
of the House of Commons, September 23, 1642. 

Pp. 456, 7. Mr. Doyle gives the date of death 
of the first Lord Cornwallis and of the accession of 
his successor, the second baron, as January 31, 
1662, whereas the new writ for Eye in place of the 
latter was issued January 7, and the new member 
elected January 20 ; consequently the peer must 
have died on or before January 7. 

P. 460. Mr. Doyle states that the first Marquis 
Cornwallis was Vice-Treasurer of Ireland till May 5, 
1771, whereas the privy seal appointing his suc- 
cessor (Welbore Ellis) is dated February 13, 1770. 

P. 462. The fourth Earl Cornwallis was ap- 
pointed Dean of Windsor in 1791 (gazetted 
August 20, 1791). Mr. Doyle gives June 12, 
1793. 

P. 462. The fifth Earl Cornwallis was elected 
M.P. for Eye in January, 1807, and sat till the 
dissolution in the same year. Mr. Doyle omits 
this return. 

P. 466. Mr. Doyle omits the first Viscount 
Courtenay’s election as M.P. for Honiton in 1734, 
and makes him succeed to the baronetcy in 1736, 
the true date being October, 1735. 

P. 470. Mr. Doyle is wrong in making the first 





England,’ vol. v, p. 310. 





Earl Coventry represen Droitwich in the Parlia- 
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ment of 1661-1679. He sat for Camelford 
throughout that Parliament. 
P. 470. Mr. Doyle gives the date of death of the 
fourth Baron Coventry, and consequent accession of 
the fifth baron, as July 25,1685. Other authorities 
give 1687. I think Mr. Doyle is wrong, because 
there is no record of a new writ for Warwick to 
fill the seat which would have been vacated by 
the fifth baron’s accession to a peerage, although 
such writs were issued for vacancies similarly 
created in August, 1685, and on the reassembling 
of Parliament in November of that year. 
P. 473. The eighth Earl of Coventry was elected 
M.P. for Worcester in December, 1816. Mr. Doyle 
gives 1817. 
P. 478. Mr. Doyle makes the first Earl Cowper 
M.P. for Beeralston 1705-1706, whereas he ceased 
to be a member of the House of Commons on his 
appointment as Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in 
October, 1705. 
P, 481. The sixth Earl Cowper was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Kent in 1846 (gazetted 
November 14). Mr. Doyle gives April 21, 1849. 
P. 504. The first Viscount Curzon was elected 
M.P. for Clitheroe in February, 1792 (not 1790). 
P. 505. The ninth Earl of Dalhousie was not a 
representative peer of Scotland in the Parliament 
of 1806, nor did he cease to be one in 1814 after 
his re-election in 1807. The division of the Order 
of the Bath into three grades did not take place 
till 1815, consequently he was made K.B. (not 
G.C.B.) in 1813, becoming G.C.B. on the institu- 
tion of that rank in 1815. 
P. 510. The first Duke of Leeds was sworn a 
Privy Councillor in May, 1672 (not 1673). 
In my first article 1 omitted to note that at 
p. 15 the date of the creation of the earldom of 

Ailesbury should be 1664 (not 1665). 
Atrrep B, Beaver, M.A, 


(To be continued.) 


Preston. 


GARGANTUA IN ENGLAND, 
The question whether the personality of the 
giant Gargantua is an emanation of the fertile 
nius of Rabelais, or whether that writer grafted 
is own immortal ideas on to an ancient Celtic 
stock, has for some time past been a matter of 
friendly dispute amongst French folk-lorists. In 
1868 M. Henri Gaidoz, the learned editor of the 
Revue Celtique, published a dissertation on the 
subject, under the title of ‘Essai de Mythologie 
Celtique,’ in which, after fully examining the ques- 
tion, he came to the following conclusions: (1) 
that Gargantua is certainly a type anterior to 





have been questioned by M. Gaston Paris, but the 
general position taken " M. Gaidoz does not seem 
to have been materially weakened, and it has 
recently received further support from the ye 
valuable work of M. P. Sébillot,* which not only 
ably summarizes the question at issue, but hag 
formed the vehicle for the collection of the popular 
notions about the giant which are current at the 
present day in Northern and Central France. The 
book is a model of its kind, and is of equal interest 
to the Rabelaisian and the student of comparative 
mythology. 

It will be observed that M. Gaidoz grounds one 
of his conclusions on the fact that the Gargantuan 
myth extended to Great Britain. The only evi- 
dence which he adduces in support of this thesis is 
the mention of a certain ‘‘ Gurguntius filius nobilis 
illius Beleni” in the ‘ Topographia Hiberniz,’ ii, 
No. 8, of Giraldus Cambrensis, who is asserted by 
that writer to have reigned in Britain before the 
arrival of the Romans. As Giraldus lived at least 
twelve centuries after the earliest date to which we 
can assign the epoch of this King Gurguntius, 
it is obvious that a mere transcript of his name is 
a very feeble peg on which to hang a theory of any 
nature whatever, and that M. Gaidoz has perhaps 
gone too far in attaching any historical value to 
the cursory mention of this doubtful monarch, 
Accepting this tradition, therefore, for what it 
may be worth, I think we shall stand on safer 
ground if we adopt M. Sébillot’s method, and 
inquire whether we can discover in our own 
legendary lore any traces of a giant resembling the 
Gargantua of Haute-Bretagne and Normandy. 
I venture to think that we may discern a homonym 
in the giant Galligantus of our old friend ‘ Jack 
the Giant-killer.’ An archaic form of the name is, 
as M. Gaidoz points out, Gargantuas, and the 
transformation of this into Galligantus would be 
an easy matter in the mouths of those to whom we 
owe the diminutives Sally for Sarah, Dolly for 
Dorothy, Molly for Mary, &c. 

The romance of ‘Jack and the Giants’ has 
generally been considered te belong to the cycle of 
Northern mythology, certain incidents and attri- 
butes in it being represented in the Eddas. These 
incidents and attributes are, however, of universal 
expression in the domain of folk-lore, and there is 
no good reason to doubt that the tale originally 
belonged to the Armorican system, The scene is 
laid in Cornwall in the days of good King Arthur, 
and the first giant to whom we are introduced is 
called Cormoran, a word most probably of Celtic 
etymology. Cormoran was a giant of avast appetite, 
and in this attribute resembled the French Gar- 





Rabelais, and that the myth is Celtic, since it 
extended to France and Great Britain, and no 
further ; (2) that Gargantua is probably the popular 
development of a Gaulish Hercules ; (3) that Gar- 


gantua, whose name is thought to be derived from 
a root gar or garg, which signifies to swallow or 
devour, and which is represented in English by 





gantua is perhaps asolar myth. These conclusions 


*« Gargantua dans les “Traditions Populaires,’ Paris, 
Maisonneuve & Cie,, 1883. 
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our word “gargle” (cf. Sébillot, op. cit., p. xiii; 
Littré, ‘Dict. Franc.,’ s.v. “‘Gargamelle”). This 
confusion of attributes is not, however, a matter 
of serious import in a tale which must have been 
transmitted orally through several centuries, 

Of the antiquity of ‘ Jack and the Giants’ as a 
folk-tale there can be little doubt, although the 

inted accounts do not extend back further than 
the beginning of the last century. An edition of 
the chap-book, printed at Newcastle in 1711, is 
the earliest noted by Halliwell (‘Catalogue of Chap- 
Books, Garlands, and Popular Histories,’ 1849, 
p. 43) and Ashton (‘ Chap-Books of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ p. 185), but it must have been composed 
at least a century earlier ; and Mr. Ashton, in the 
introduction to his book, gives a quotation from the 
Weekly Comedy, Jan. 22, 1708, in which ‘Jack and 
the Giants’ is familiarly spoken of as having been 
“formerly printed in a small octavo.” 

The giant Galligantus also occurs in another well- 
known “merriment,” the ‘ History of Jack Horner,’ 
which, according to Halliwell (‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ 
Percy Society, 1842, p. 165), has “long since 
departed from the modern series.” This chap- 
book, the date of whose compilation I am inclined 
to assign to the last twenty years of the seven- 
teenth century, is in many respects a remarkable 
production. It is a kind of réchauffé of four popular 
folk-tales, adapted to the gross tastes of the class 
amongst whom these chap-book chiefly circulated. 
The beginning is based on the tale of ‘Tom 
Thumb’; chapters iv. and v. upon ‘ The Friar and 
the Boy’; chapters vi. and vii. upon the equally 
popular ‘Tale of the Basin’; whilst the last 
chapter, in which Jack Horner encounters Galli- 
gantus, is merely an episode in ‘Jack and the 
Giants.’ The whole book is a curious instance of 
the degradation of our metrical folk-tales. 

I feel disposed to ask whether the Galligantus of 
our English folk-tales and the Gargantua of French 
popular mythology may not, after all, be survivals 
of the memory of some ancient Celtic or even 
neolithic hero, who owes his rank of gianthood to 
the efforts he made to repel the invasion of some 
newer people. In my note on ‘Childe Rowland’ 
(6" S. xii. 133) I hazarded a similar conjecture 
with reference to the ballad of ‘Hynd Etin,’ and 
drew attention to the fact that the reminiscence of 
& primeval race became, in course of time, merged 
in the idea of the unearthly and phenomenal. Mr. 
Halliwell, in his interesting ‘Rambles in Western 
Cornwall,’ p. 98, mentions a giant’s cave, which, 
according to his informant, an old woman, in 
ages long gone by was the abode of a gaint named 
Holiburn, As Mr. Halliwell remarks, “It is of 


the rarest occurrence to hear the name of a giant 
mentioned in the recital of any oral tradition in this 
district (the Land’s End); and, as a general rule, 
even those who best remember the stories current 
in their childhood have no recollection of ever 








having heard the giants alluded to by distinctive 
names.” Now, a few pages previously, Mr. Halli- 
well had mentioned an inscribed stone in the 
neighbourhood of the giant’s cave, which at the 
time of his visit was in good preservation, and 
which bore the words “ Riolabran. Cunoval. Fil.” 
on the right-hand side. According to Lhuyd, the 
reading in British would be “ Rhwalhvran map 
Kynwal.” It is difficult to avoid the hypothesis 
that ‘‘ Riolabran” might, by a well-known process 
of transposition, become “ Hurlibran,” and thence 
“ Holiburn,” in the mouths of the peasantry, and 
that the Celtic warrior, who fought stoutly against 
Roman or Saxon, still survives in the person of a 
mythical giant. By a parity of reasoning the 
Breton Gargantua or the Cornish Galligantus may 
yet owe their spiritual descent to a warrior of the 
name of Gurguntius, or something similar, whose 
appellation, in the true spirit of folk-etymology, 
has endowed the hero-giant with that attribute of 
voracity which is now the distinguishing character- 
istic of this bon enfant of French folk-lore. 

I have in this note only attempted to strengthen 
in some degree the first conclusion of M. Gaidoz, 
and have not been concerned to inquire whether 
his hero is either a solar myth or a development of 
the Gaulish Hercules. The hypothesis on which 
I have ventured in the preceding paragraph is, I 
think, more simple than either of these suppositions, 
and obviates the necessity of a recourse to a 
more recondite method of interpretation. And, it 
is perhaps unnecessary to add, I have no intention 
of contending that the Gargantua of Shakespeare, 

tandolph, and other seventeenth century writers 
is other than the gigantic being who owes his 
existence to the fertile and assimilative brain of 
Rabelais, and who, from the Elizabethan point of 
view, stood on the same literary level as Palmerin 
of England or Bellianis of Greece. 

W. F. Pripravx. 

Calcutta. 





NOTABILIA QUEDAM EX PETRONIO ARBITRO, 

1. “Ut pretiam majoris compendii leviorem 
faceret jacturam,” xiv.—Cf. ‘‘ Throw away a sprat 
to catch a whale.” 

2. Of a perspiring chalk-covered slave: “ Pu- 
tares detectum parietem nimbo laborare,” xxiii. 
(You would think that a bare wall was in labour 
with a rain-storm). 

3. Of leaving well alone: “Post asellum diaria 
non sumo,” xxiv. (After delicious fare I take no 
common food). 

4. “ Proverbium...... illud...... eum posse taurum 
tollere, qui vitulum sustulerit,” xxv.—Is there an 
equivalent English proverb ? 

5. Of a rich man’s resources: “ Omnia domi 
nascuntur...... lacte gallinaceum,” xxxviii. (Pigeon’s 
milk).—Cf. Plin. preef., § 23: “Ut vel lactis gal- 
linacei sperare possis haustum.” 
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6. “Olla male fervet,” xxxviii. (The affair does 
not answer). 

7. ** Pisces natare oportet,” xxxix. (Fish must 
swim). 

8. Of trimmers, who butter both sides of their 
bread: “ Qui utrosque parietes linunt,” xxxix. 

9. Of squinters, who look at one thing and see 
another : “ Strabones, qui olera spectant, lardum 
tollunt,” xxxix. 

10. Of a successful man: “In manu illius 
plumbum aurum fiebat,” xliii. (¢.¢, He turns all 
he touches to gold). 

11. ‘* Omnia quadrata currunt,” ibid,—Cf. “ To 
run on all fours.” 

12. Of a trustworthy friend : “ Amicus.,,... cum 
quo audacter posses in tenebris micare,” xli 
(With whom you might play at odd and even in 
the dark), 

13. Of an unprogressive town: “ Tanquam coda 
vituli,” ibid.—Of. * Like a cow’s tail, always be- 
hind.” 

14. Of Divine vengeance coming unawares: 
“Dii pedes lanatos habent,” ibid.—Cf. “The mills 
of God grind slowly,” &c. 

15. Of blind unreasoning anger: “ Qui asinum 
non potest, stratum cedit,” xlv. 

16. Of a shrewd person: “Iile milvo volanti 
poterat ungues resecare,” ibid. 

17. “Colubra restem non parit,” ibid.—Of. 
“You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

18, ‘Manus manum lavat,” ibid.—Cf. “ Dia- 
mond cut diamond.” 

19. “ Jam Greeculis calcem impingit,” xlvi. (He 
is already making his mark on Greek).—Smith, 
8. v, translates “ impingit,” kicks aside, abandons ; 
but this does not seem to suit the context. 

20. “ Non es nostre fasciw,” ibid. (You’re not 
a chip of our block). 

21. “ Quidquid (vinum) ad salivam facit,” xlviii. 
—Of. “ Makes your mouth water.” 

22. Of a fussy person: “ Curris, stupes, satagis, 
tanquam mus in matella,” lviiii—Cf, “A storm 
in a tea-cup.” 

23. “Jam quadrige mem decucurrerunt,” Ixiv. 
(My happiness is over). 

24. Of steady success : “ Quicquid tangebam 
crescebat tanquam favus,” Ixxvi. 

25. “Cum ventis litigare,” Ixxxiii. (To give 
oneself useless trouble). 

26. “Vulnera ferro preparata,” cvi.— Brands 
made ready for burning” (?). 

27. An early case of “boycotting”: “In hac 
urbe (Croton) nemo liberos tollit : quia quisquis 
suos heredes habet, nec ad scenas nec ad specta- 
cula admittitur; sed omnibus prohibetur com- 
modis, inter ignominiosos latitat,” cxvi. 

28. The well-known Horatian criticism, ‘‘Curiosa 
felicitas,” is to be found in cxviii.; ‘ Horatii 
curiosa felicitas.” 

29. Two notices of popular superstitions: 1. 





Enter a house right foot first—“ Exclamavit unug 
e pueris qui super hoc officium erat positus, ‘ Dex. 
tro Pede,’” xxx. 2. Neither nails nor hair must 
be cut at sea—“ Non licere cuiquam mortalium in 
nave neque ungues neque capillos deponere, nisi 
cum pelago ventus irascitur,” civ.—Cf. ciii., ad 
fin., and ev., ad init. H. Devevinene, 
Ealing. 





May Day Sonc.—In May, 1865, I gave in 
these pages a May Day song, as sung by children 
in Huntingdonshire (3™ §. vii. 373). Subse- 
quently I was able to give a more extended ver. 
sion of the song (3™ S. ix. 388). Since then I 
have frequently heard the May Day children sing 
this song, with more or less of omission and varia- 
tion. This last May Day I again heard it sung 
at Lenton, near Folkingham, South Lincolnshire, 
and I again took down the words. But they were 
very nearly the same as those given at my second 
reference. There was, however, this verse :— 

Good morning, lords and ladies, 
It is the first of May ; 
We hope you "ll view our garland, 
It is so smart and gay. 
The nightingale and cuckoo verse went thus ;~ 
The cuckoo sings in April, 
The cuckoo sings in May, 
The cuckoo sings in June, 
In July she flies away. 
This was succeeded by two verses which are quite 
new to me, and it is for the purpose of quoting 
them that I make this note :— 
The cuckoo sucks the birds’ eggs 
To make her sing so clear ; 
And then she sings “ Cuckoo’ 
Three months in a year. 
In the third line the children imitated the cuckoo’s 
double note :— 
I love my little brother 
And sister every day ; 
But I seem to love them better 
In the merry month of May. 
The children told me that they were taught this 
song, four years since, by the daughter of the 
late master of the Board School. 
Corusert Bene. 


Sourney'’s ‘Battie or Biexueim.’—While 
writing this popular little poem Southey seems to 
have ‘‘ forgotten his history” in making Caspar, 
an old Bavarian peasant, call Prince Eugene of 
Savoy “our good prince.” He and the Duke of 
Marlborough, as commanders of the allied forces 
defeated the combined army of the French and 
Bavarians, and old Caspar could look upon him 
only as an enemy and alien. Southey calls the 
little boy Peterkin, a name quite unknown in 
South Germany. Blenheim has been so univer- 
sally accepted as giving a name to the battle, and 
so many places in England have been called after 





it, that it would be absurd to expect that the real 
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pame of the village—‘‘ Blindheim”—should ever 
— it; but ‘certain it is that no such place as 
heim exists in Germany. J. Dixon. 


Horricane.—Mr. E. Clodd, with reference to 
“Storm and Lightning, &c.,” says, in his ‘ Myths 
and Dreams’ (pp. 42-3) :— 

“In the legends of the Quiches, the mysterious crea- 
tive power is Hurakan (whence hurricane), among the 
Choctaws the original word for Deity is Hushtoli, the 
storm-wind, and in Peru to kiss the air was the com- 
monest and simplest sign of adoration of the collec- 
tive divinities.” 

This remark upon the origin of the word hurri- 
cane may be added to what Prof. Skeat has given, 
s,v,, in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ 

F. C. Birxseckx Terry. 


PoRTRAITS HAVING ONE Hanp on A SKULL. 
—It has been asserted that portraits in which this 
is the caxe were finished after the death of the 
person represented; but on Andrea del Sarto’s por- 
trait of Samazzo (bought by Mr. Holloway at the 
Davenport Bromley sale in 1863) is inscribed, 
“Tengo la morte in mano perché il morire con 
carith e amore e il mio.” Now Andrea del 
Sarto died January 22, 1530, and Samazzo on 
April 27 in the same year. It is very clear, there- 
fore, that the meaning of the inscription must be 
“Compassion and love being dead, I die with 
them,” and that it cannot refer to the death of 
Samazzo as having already occurred. 

Ratrpu N, James. 


La Cotonna pi Corrapino.—A gentleman, 
whose name and address I cannot now lay hands 
upon, wrote to me about a year ago for informa- 
tion about this column. I was unable then to give 
him the particulars he asked for. The column 
itself is in the church of Santa Croce al Mercato, 
and if he will write to me I can now give him the 
desired information. E. Nevitie Rote. 

267, Riviera di Chioja, Naples. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addreseed to them direct, 


Bio.tocy.—I find a memorandum to the effect 
that a paper on the history of this term, apparently 
invented by Gottfried Reinhold (Treviranus) 1802, 
has been written by the Rev. Dr. Frederick Field. 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ inform me where this 
paper can be found ; or who the author is ; or is 
any one in possession of the exact facts as to the 
origin of biology? Prof. Huxley has, in his‘ Lecture 
on the Study of Biology,’ 1876, attributed it to 
Lamarck in 1801; but Littré says it was invented 
by the German naturalist “‘ Treviranus” in 1802, 





and adopted by Lamarck ; Prof. Ray Lankester, in 
the Academy, December 15, 1875, also attributed 
it to the German. It was used in England in 
1813, in an ‘Essay on Biography,’ by J. F. Stan 
field, who used it, however, in a somewhat peculiar 
sense of his own, being perhaps quite unconscious 
of its use in Germany and France, I find in 1819, 
in Lawrence’s ‘ Lectures on Man,’ “‘a foreign writer 
has proposed the more accurate term of Biology, or 
Science of Life”; but I do not know who were the 
‘“‘ good writers” among whom it had, according to 
Whewell in 1847, become“ of late not uncommon.” 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Corree Bicein.— What is a coffee biggin? In 
Moore’s ‘ Mem. and Corr.’ (1853), i. 97, we read, 
“*T had yesterday (c. 1840) a long visit from Mr. 
Biggin...... By the by, it is from him the coffee 
biggins take their name.” Is anything known as to 
the correctness of this statement, or as to the Mr. 
Biggin in question ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


HetuErinctTon or Boox-Woop.—I shall feel 
obliged to any of your readers who can give me 
any account of the early history of the family of 
Hetherington of Boon-Wood, parish of Cumrew, 
near Carlisle, Cumberland ; or of any memorials, 
&c., still existing of that family in Cumberland or 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom. They were an 
important family in Cumberland from the time of 
Henry VI., and used as their coat of arms: Per 
pale argent and sable, three lions rampant, counter- 
changed. Further, if any one bearing the name of 
Hetherington was implicated in that rising in the 
North of England in 1745 in favour of the young 
Pretender, Prince Charles Edward Stuart ; and, if 
so, what was the Christian name and status of this 
Hetherington ; and after the suppression of the 
rising or rebellion in 1745 what became of him. 
Into what family did he marry ; and if he had any 
children what were their Christian names ? 

A. H. H. 

$23, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Pimlico, 8. W. 


Precnristian Crucirixes.—A “ Fellow of the 
R.A.S.,’ long chief instructor of the English 
Mechanic, to brand some anachronism as ridi- 
culous, says :— 

“ I]t would be aboutas justifiable as it would be to say that 
the chiselled representations of the crucifixion of Chrishna 
on the rock temples of India, and of Quexalcote in 
Mexican sculptures, were derived from our four Gospels! 
prior to which they existed for many hundreds, if not 
thousands of years.” 

How is the early date of these Mexican or Indian 


carvings made out ? E. L. G. 


“Otp Sryte” anv tue Otp Proverss.—It 
is a common thing to hear old sayings about 
weather, seasons, and crops, quoted by persons 
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who entirely forget the change of style, and the 
consequent falsification of the old proverbs by 
a period of eleven days. What is really the open- 
ing day of spring ; and which day of July ought to 
be watched in the interest of St. Swithin? Will 
one of your more learned readers construct a table 
of notable days, according to the “ wisdom of our 
ancestors,” making the necessary corrections for 
the existing kalendar ? R. Denny Urtiy, 
Kensington. 


‘Tom ayp Wiut.’—Is anything known of the 
following pamphlet /— 

Tom and Will; or, the Disputants, a Pindaric Epistle 
to the Inhabitants of Manchester. By P. Pindar, Esq. 
Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in matlice.— 
Shakespear. London: Printed for the Booksellers, 
(Price Six-pence.) 

The size is quarto (pp. 8), and the date is appa- 
rently between 1790 and 1800. . RK. 

[Peter Pindar was the pseudonym assumed about the 


eriod you mention not only by John Wolcott, M.D., 
ut by C, F. Lawler. 


*‘Memorrs or Eminent Persons CONNECTED 
BY Biaru or Resipence wits Bristow.’—Was 
this book ever published by the Rev. John Evans? 
It is stated in the Monthly Review for July, 1813 
(p. 312), that in No. 32 of the Ponderer “ Mr. 
Evans announces as his next literary task, 
‘Memoirs of Eminent Persons connected by Birth 
or Residence with Bristol.’” G. F. R. B. 


BevyJaMIN JOULES, OR JowLEs, OF Piymovuta. 
—May I ask if any of your readers can afford me 
assistance in relation to Benjamin Joules (or 
Jowles), who by 8 Anne, cap. 8, was given 
special privileges in the harbour of Cattewater, 
Plymouth, for a term of years from 1710, in return 
for operations conducted by him for the improve- 
ment of this harbour? I have sought information 
through the local Western Antiquary, but hitherto 
without response ; and if any of your correspond- 
ents could tell me where and when he was born, 
with any particulars respecting his ancestry, &c., I 
should be extremely obliged. W. 8. B H. 


Source or Morro Wanrep.—In the posses- 
sion of the Borough of Selkirk there is a banner, 
presented to the borough in the last century, which 
is emblazoned with the arms of the town, accom- 
panied by the following motto: “‘ Et spret& in- 
columem vita defendere famam.” A gentleman 
now engaged in writing the history of the county 
and borough of Selkirk desires to know from what 
source this motto is derived. 


Napier anv Errtrick,. 
Thirlestane, Selkirk, 


AUSTRALIA AND THE ANncienTs.—Has the sub- 
ject of the discovery of Australia ever been investi- 
gated? I know, of course, that it is commonly said 
to have been discovered early in the seventeenth 


century. But is there not reason to think that the 
Arab navigators knew of it ages before; and also 
that the ancient Greeks were aware of the exist. 
ence of an Austral or Southern Asia far to the 
south of India, which they regarded as another con- 
tinent and as one of the quarters of the globe? It 
should be remembered that the island of Timor ig 
hardly above two hundred miles from the northern 
territory of Australia, and that from Timor to the 
Straits of Malacca a ship might coast hardly out 
of sight of land along the coast of Sumatra, Java, 
&c. Seeing how much the Arabs were interested 
in the islands of the Indian Ocean, they must have 
known of Australia, though they might never have 
thought fit to settle there. Has this subject yet 
been investigated ; and, if so, in what works? 
W. S. Laca-Szyrma, 


‘A Fairnrot Recister or THe Late Reset- 
Lion.’—I have in my possession a work concern 
ing the rebellion of 1715, of which the title is as 
follows :— 

A Faithful Register of the Late Rebellion; or, an 
impartial account of the Impeachments, Trials, At- 
tainders, Executions, Speeches, Papers, &c., of all who 
have suffered for the cause of the Pretender in Great 
Britain ; in which is contained several curious pieces 
never yet printed. London: Printed for T. Warner, at 
the Black Boy in Paternoster-Row, 1718, where may 
be had the Mr. Patten’s ‘ History of the 
Rebellion.” Small 8vo, 

It is literally what the title-page says. To 
one conversant with Lancashire history it is 
extremely interesting, as it gives a long 
account of the executions at Lancaster, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Preston, and the evi- 
dence given regarding the battles at Preston. 
The late Mr. James Crossley, presumably an 
authority on Defoe’s works and works relating to 
him, was of opinion, I believe, that it was by the 
author of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ the style being 
similar to his. If it was by him, he must have 
been engaged on it when he was also engaged on 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ I should be extremely glad 
if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could supply me with 
information regarding the work and its author. 

E. Partinetoy. 

Rusholme, Manchester, 


REPRESENTATION OF VIRGIN AND CHILD.— 
What is the meaning of a representation of the 
Virgin and Child enthroned, the Virgin holding, 
by way of sceptre, the tibia of a stag or sheep, the 
cloven hoof pointing upwards? This forms the 
decoration of an ivory pax of thirteenth or four- 
teenth century work. The background is archi- 
tectual, ornamented with English roses and lions’ 
heads, and the Virgin is surrounded with saints, 
two male and one female; the latter holds a plain 
cylinder-shaped box, and one of the former a cha- 
lice-like vessel, seemingly filled with small square 
objects, Angels with little caps hover above. 
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The child is draped, which settles the date of the 
carving as very early. A. M. Campers. 


N. Dinpams.—Who was this engraver, and 
what is his history? Can any of your readers 
help me as to above? I possess two engravings 
by N. Diddams, dated 1777 and 1779, the former 
a ‘Minerva,’ the latter, in red, called “‘‘ A Macaroni 
at a Sale of Pictures, N. Diddams, 1779.” What 
was a “ Macaroni”? Are N. Diddams’s things 
considered good and scarce ? - So ae 

(“ Macaroni” appears to have been a slang term 
applied to anything which was held superfine, and was 
first used to characterize an exquisite ora beau. Perhaps 
swell or masher is the nearest approach to a modern equi- 
valent. There was a Macaroni Magazine. See 58, 
xii, 247. ] 

H. Travers. — When in London recently I 
picked up from an old bookstall a copy of “‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Poems and Translations,’ by H. Travers. 
Printed for Benj. Motte, at the Middle-Temple 
Gate in Fleet-street. mpccxxx1.” Who this H. 
Travers was I have not been able to find out; but 
perhaps some of your readers can help me. His 
book is an octavo of 202 pp., excluding the poetical 
dedication—“ To the Most Noble and Illustrious 
Prince Wriothesly, Duke of Bedford ”—and list of 
subscribers. This list includes between 300 and 
400 names, chiefly university men. 

W. Roserrs. 


Passace 1n Burke.—Could any of your readers 
tell me where the following passage of Edmund 
Burke occurs, quoted by the Times on March 3 
last /—“‘ Competence and power would soon be 
confounded, and no law be left but the will of a 
prevailing force.” J. J, Tirepecu, 


IstanpD MADE Mostem.—Of what island in the 
Pacific was this story told, by a weekly paper 
called London Review, either in 1861 or possibly 
a year to two earlier? Being visited in one season 
by two mission vessels, Christian and Mohamme- 
dan, the natives were so puzzled that their king 
ordered prayers and sacrifices, to implore the 
Great Being that a ship of the true doctrine might 
be the next to call. The story added that soon a 
Moslem ship arrived, and the islanders were cir- 
cumcised accordingly. E. L. G. 


‘Tue Parrictan.’—I have before me No. 23 
of the Patrician, dated Saturday, March 14, 
1846, a sixpenny weekly newspaper, about the 
size of the Spectator. How long did its publica- 
tion continue; and who was the editor ? 

ALPHA. 


Ticket.— Up to what date was ticket in common 
use for a visiting card? Jane Austen uses it in 
this sense in ‘Northanger Abbey,’ ch. xv. In 
India servants always call a visiting card a ticket, 
so that the word must have been usual about the 
beginning of the century. But when did it fall 





into desuetude in England? Again, What is the 
origin of the slang phrase, “ That’s the ticket” ? 
Is it from the double meaning of etiquette in 
French ? PARAGARH. 


Otp Sona Wantep.—In 1856 I heard an old 
man from Little Wenlock, under the Wrekin, 
sing a song, of which the refrain was— 

Oh, poor England, prodigal England! what will this 

world come to! 
The verses lament the looseness of men’s manners: 
They will fondle and kiss 
With each draggle-tailed miss, 
and the extravagance of female costume:— 
They are so frilled and furbelowed, 
One story above another, 
and appear to refer to the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Abert HaRTsHoRNE. 


Sussect or Picture Soucnt.—A garden laid 
out in Dutch style, having fruit trees therein and 
a hedge with openings to the parterre. Under 
one tree sits an aged man asleep ; over his head a 
white pigeon hovers. Through an opening in the 
hedge a lady of dignified and composed mien ad- 
vances towards the parterre ; the lower part (from 
the knees downwards) is merely indicated. She 
is pursued by a man of thirty, whose arm and 
hand are outstretched as if to detain her. Adown 
the chief parterre rushes a tall youth, who reaches 
forward both hands to intercept her. All the 
dramatis persone are clad in dove-coloured coats 
and crimson small-clothes. They wear Mechlin 
falls and Ramillies powdered wigs, evidently the 
livery of some family with a history. Picture 
about 6 ft. by 4 ft. T. C. Burron, 

7, Osborne Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Srannycuirre Hawt, near MippieTon, Lanc. 
—I should be obliged if any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q” would give me some information about 
the above hall. I find from Chetham Soc. Publ. 
that Mrs. Ann Assheton died there in 1633, and 
from Raines MSS. that John Hopwood also died 
there in 1689. In Chet. Soc., vol. xix., the follow- 
ing description is given: ‘“‘ Stannicliffe is a timber 
and plaster house, having a private chapel, and 
appears to have been built in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and is now the property of Mr. 
Hopwood and occupied by tenants.” By whom 
was it built; has it always been the property 
of the Hopwoods; and is there any description of 
same in any local book? Any information re the 
above old hall will be shankfully received. 

W. Asueton Toner. 


Wentwortn or Nertiestep.—In Davy’s 
‘Pedigrees of Suffolk Families,’ MS. 19,154, 
fol. 359, Thomas, Lord Wentworth, who died in 
1664, before his father, Thomas, Earl of Cleve- 
land, is stated to have been “killed.” I have only 
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seen his death thus noted in the one pedigree re- 
ferred to (the authority of which is not given), and 
would ask if there be anything known as to the 
manner of death of this lord. He was the father 
of Henrietta Maria, Baroness Wentworth, well 
known in association with the unfortunate James, 
Duke of Monmouth, who, owing to her father’s 
untimely death, succeeded her grandfather, the 
earl, in the barony of Wentworth of Nettlested. 
W. L. R. 


Heratpic.—I shall be much obliged if any of 
your readers can inform me who was the probable 
owner of a book having the following arms 
stamped on the outside of each board : Quarterly, 
gules and vair, a bend indented (or engrailed, I 
cannot make out which) or. Crest, a greyhound 

assant collared. The tincture I cannot decipher. 

he greyhound appears to have something in its 
mouth—what I cannot say. The motto is “Im- 
piger et fidus.? The arms are very similar to 
those of Constable of Yorkshire, as borne in one 
of the quarters of Lord Herries’s shield, but the 
bend there is plain, and the crest of the Yorkshire 
Constables is, I believe, a ship. The book bearing 
the arms I have described is bound in yellow calf, 
quite plain except for the arms. The date of the 
binding I should suppose to be some forty to fifty 
years ago. Replies may be sent to me direct, so 
as to save your space. A. D. M. 
Eastbank, Fonthill Road, Aberdeen. 


Sate or Crown Property 1n Sussex.—About 
the years 1649-51 there were sales of small landed 
properties, manorial rights, and other items of real 
estate, then lately belonging to King Charles I. 
The particulars of these confiscations and sales have 
been printed in the Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions, and reprinted in a volume which, however, 
gives no later information. Can any of your 
readers say whether these properties were resumed 
by the Crown at the Restoration ; or were they 
allowed to remain in the hands of the men who 
had purchased them from the Commonwealth ? 
In particular I wish to know what became of some 
Crown property at Bosham, near Chichester, pur- 
chased by John Urlin (or Urlyn), and whether the 
records of that parish throw any light on the later 
history of either the purchase or the purchaser. 

R. Denny Urtiy, 

Kensington. 





Replies, 


DUTCH BRITONS. 
(7™ S. i. 341, 363.) 

Fenton’s letter is somewhat misleading. Ac- 
sording to De Belloguet there is a chain of bills 
in East Friesland called Brettenberg, and another 
chain in Hainault called Bretten. In summarizing, 
not quoting, De Belloguet’s words, with special refer- 
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ence to the root bret, [ wrote as if the two forms 
were identical. Hereupon FenTon not only accuses 
me of misquotation and De Belloguet of inaccuracy, 
but devotes a brace of didactic paragraphs to the 
condemnation at large of a blunder I carefully 
avoided. After I had pointed out the absurdity 
of inferring any consanguinity between Bruttian 
and Briton because a part of Italy was once called 
Brettia or Bretania, I see no reason why Fentoy 
should assume that I had committed the absurdity, 

In spite, however, of his liberality of censure, in 
no single instance does Fenton succeed in proving 
De Belloguet to be inaccurate. Britsum may ap. 
pear as Breitenheim in a ninth century chronicle, 
and Bretten, near Carlsruhe, may once have been 
called Bredaheim, but this does not establish the 
derivation of Britsum from the G. breit=broad, 
or throw any light on the name Bretten as applied 
to a range of hills in Hainault. 

Fenton’s cheval de bataille, however, in this 
discussion is “the Frisian word britte, brette, or 
bret (plural breten),” which he defines as meaning 
“sods of turf or peat.” Fortunately the history 
of this word can be traced with tolerable clearness, 
and its own etymology, as will be seen, lends no 
support to Fenton’s theory. In Martin Schoocke's 
curious Latin tractate ‘De Turifis’ (Groningen, 
1658) a chapter is devoted to the various names 
given to turfs—or, as a Midlander like myself may 
be pardoned for still writing the word, turves, 
Among them occurs, ‘* Antiqua vox Belgica brette 
sive britte, aut ut alii pronunciant, brutte, quam- 
quam voce hac proprie significant fragmentum 
bituminosi cespitis, uti ostendit antiquum Bel- 
garum proverbium ; Bretten voor turffen verkoopen, 
idem significans quod fumos vendere” (p. 61). 
Schoocke quotes the same proverb again, p. 169: 
“Impostor qui aut fumos vendit aut aliis palpum 
obtrudit eleganter dicitur Brutten voor turven 
verkoopen. Ut enim minora turffarum fragmina 
(sicut supra dictum) vocantur brutten ita illa 
eodem loco cum justis turffarum portionibus venum 
ordinarie exponi solitis haberi non possunt, pars 
siquidem inutilis et excrementitia non potest eodem 
loco cum toto haberi.” On p. 191, again, he repeats 
that bretten or brutten=the smaller fragments of 

at. 

Ten Kate also (‘ Nederduitsche Spraak-konst,’ 
Aumst., 1723, vol. ii. p. 609) gives the word as 
derived from the same root as the A.-S. brytan, 
to break, E. brittle, bruise, &c., F. briser, &e.: 
“ Britte, in’t Geldersch brétte, brete, f. frustum 
sive pars cespitis.” It seems, then, that Fenron’s 
britte had nothing originally to do with turf or 
peat, but simply meant “a bit broken off,” which, 
in a secondary sense, came to be specifically ap- 
plied to a broken bit of peat. Setting aside the 
difficulty of extracting the adjective Bretansche from 
brette or brete or their plurals, there is no reason to 
believe that the word had acquired its secondary 
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meaning at the time when the local names involving 
the root bret were coined, and further evidence is 
desirable before it can be regarded as certain that 
Dutchmen or Frisians at any time preferred frag- 
ments of peaty refuse to good square “ turves” for 
purposes of fortification. 

A far stronger case than any alleged by Fenton 
can be made out against regarding the fortress of 
Brittenburgum as evidence of the occupation of 
that locality by a British people, from the fact that 
the supplies of provender from Roman Britain 
were forwarded to what was probably a fortified 
storehouse at the mouth of the Rhine before being 
distributed—a fact of which I magnanimously 
make a present to Fenton in return for his ad- 
mission relative to the Latin fretum. 

Whether Zeuss does or does not still remain 
“the best authority on Celtic names” is beside 
the question, On the particular point at issue 
Zeuss adopted the suggestion of Camden; but 
modern Celtic scholars are not prepared to accept 
the authority either of the great philologist or the 
great antiquary. Prof Rhys rejects the derivation 
of Briton from brith=painted; so also does Dr. 
Isaac Taylor, who writes : ‘‘ No satisfactory expla- 
nation of the name [Britain] can be discovered in 
any of the Celtic dialects.” If Fenton elects to 
abide by Zeuss, what has he to say to Dr. Isaac 
Taylor's suggestion that the word is derived not 
from the Celtic at all, but “from that family of 
languages of which the Lapp and the Basque are 
the sole living representatives in Europe” (‘ Words 
and Places,’ p. 38) ? ‘ 

As regards the main question Fenton, appa- 
rently, has nothing to say. What of all M. de 
Vit’s instances of continental Britons in the Roman 
army? What of Dionysius Periegeta? What of 
Pliny? Does Fenton accept Mr. Long’s sugges- 
tion that perhaps Pliny made a blunder in placing 
his Britanni in Belgic Gaul? If not, it is useless 
to quarrel with De Belloguet, whom Fenton, at 
all events, is hardly entitled to call “an inaccurate 
writer.” Broruer Fapian, 

America BeroreE Cotumsus (7" §. i, 267),.— 
The original records of these discoveries of the 
Northmen were published about 1840 by the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copen- 
hagen. The volume, ‘ Antiquitates American,’ 
is in ancient Icelandic, Danish, and Latin, edited 
by Prof. ©. C. Rafn. It contains an account of 
the discovery of Greenland in 982 by Eirek the 





Red, of the more southern regions of North | 


America by Biarni Herialfson in 985, and of Vin- 
land (Massachusetts) by Leif Eirekson in 1000, as 





trionalis,” Hafniz, 1705. Wormius published at 
Oxford, in 1716, a Latin translation of an ancient 
Icelandic authentic work in which Vinland is 
noticed. 

Wheaton alludes, in his ‘ History of the North- 
men,’ to the discovery of Vinland, &c. Malte 
Brun and Pinkerton derived their information 
from Torfi. 

Adam of Bremen, who lived and wrote in the 
eleventh century, gives evidence on the subject in 
his book ‘On the Propagation of the Christian 
Religion in the North of Europe,’ printed 1629. 

In the works of Ordericus Vitalis (eleventh 
century) occur allusions to Vinland and its situa- 
tion. Joshua Toulmin Smith, Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, published in 
1842 the following work: ‘The Discovery of 
America by the Northmen in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, comprising Translations of all the most im- 
portant Original Narratives of this Event,’ &c. 

Constance Russt.u. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


A very extensive ‘Bibliography of the Pre- 
Columbian Discoveries of America,’ by Paul Barron 
Watson, will be found in the Library Journal, 
vol. vi., New York, 1881, pp. 227-44, claiming 
to be “a complete bibliography of those claims to 
the discovery of America before Columbus which 
are based on documentary evidence.” 

Jxo. Cuare Hupson. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


Your correspondent will find all the information 
he requires touching early voyages to America in 
a work lately published at New York, 1885, en- 
titled ‘An Inglorious Columbus,’ by Edward P. 
Vining. The table of references alone fills twenty- 
eight octavo pages. The work is in the London 
Library. J. Carrick Moore, 


Tae Game or Tuirry (7% S. i. 349).—No 
“game of thirty” is known to me, but I think 
that the words quoted very probably refer to 
gleek, as may be shown by the following extract 
from Cotton’s ‘Compleat Gamester,’ 1674 :— 

** Sometimes out of policy or a vapour they will vio 
when they have not above thirty in their hands, and the 
rest may have forty or fifty, and being afraid to see it, 
the first many times wins out of a meer bravado, and 
this is good play though he acquaint you with it here- 
after,” 


It was a form of brag. Jovian MarsHatt. 


Missinc Lonpon Monvuments: THE Butcuer 
Cumpertanp (7 §. i, 188, 274, 374).—Mr. 
Dixon is wrong in his deduction as to how “the 


well as accounts of the subsequent expeditions and | savage clansmen” would have behaved had they 


colonies of the Northmen in these regions. 


won the day at Culloden, when we consider 


Authorities to be consulted are Torfeus’s ‘Green- | their humanity after their victories at Prestonpans 


landia Antiqua,’ Hafniw, 1706, and ‘ Historia 


Vinlandia Antiqua seu partis America Septen- | 


| 
| 





and Falkirk, And as for his hero Cumberland, 
military history proves that the latter could neither 
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fight nor retreat like a general after his defeats at 
Fontenoy and Val. At the pillage of Inverness 
he and his staff acted (Forbes’s ‘ Jac. Memoirs’) 
little better than common housebreakers, while 
“his massacre of the wounded,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘‘reminds men of the Latin proverb, that 
the most cruel enemy is a coward who obtains 
success,” James Grant. 


Bepstarr (6™ §, xii. 496 ; 7 S. i. 30, 96, 279). 
—Will Mr. Henry H. Gisss kindly inform us 
whether what we term a bed-stave or bed-lath, 
which he says was known to himself and his 
schoolfellows as a bedstick, was ever technically 
known to them asa “ bedstaff” ?—for in this lies the 
appositeness of his remembrances to the question 
in hand. Br. Nicnotson. 


Heratpic (7 §, i, 188, 274, 317).—Renew.—I 
have a very old representation of the arms of the 
Torriano family painted on glass with quicksilver 
at the back of the paint. I believe that it came 
from Italy, and that the art is now extinct. I find 
in one of the quarterings the arms described by 
your correspondent; and from an old manuscript 
history of the Torrianos I learn that one of them 
married “Elisabeth, daughter and co-heiress of 
Mr. Peter Renew, of Putney.” 

Crarance F, Leicuton. 


‘Tue Ipter anp Breaxkrast-Taste Com- 
panion’ (7 §. i, 310).—The first number was 
published on May 13, 1837. The last number 
—s which appeared was that published on 

fay 26, 1838, and numbered 78 and 79. It 
contains an announcement of the completion of the 
second volume, and states that :— 

“ As the principal Theatres are on the eve of closing, 
and the Drama itself is, at the present moment, in a most 
deplorable condition, we take this opportunity of halting 
and suspending our labours till the reopening of the 
winter houses ; when, if report be true, there will be a 
change in the several proprietorships,” 


G. F. R. B. 


Musicat Mens (7 §, i. 386).—In your last 
issue Sin Witt1AM Fraser states that the melody 
of the song ‘We don’t want to fight; but, by 
jingo, if we do” is from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. 
I beg to state, as author and composer of the above 
song, that this statement is unwarrantable and 
devoid of truth ; and in justice to my reputation as 
a composer I must request that you will insert 
this my denial. G. W. Hoyt. 

York Hotel, York Road, 8.E. 


The Russian hymn is not the usual and well- 


known “I'd be a butterfly.” I do not know if | 
D. 


there are two. 


Sone Wantep (7 §. i. 387).—This song was 
written by the Rev. J. Marriott, who held the 


| in Mr. R. N. Worth’s ‘ West Country Garland,’ 
pp. 97-8. W. P. Courrney. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


| Gtveve will find the song in Trans. Devon, 
| Assoc., vi. 195 ; and in Worth’s ‘ West Country 
| Garland,’ p. 97. The first two lines are, 
In a Devonshire lane, as I trotted along 
T’other day, much in want of a subject for song. 
Wm. PEnceEtty. 
Torquay. 
[ We have received innumerable replies to this query, 
including, from several contributors, copies of the song, 
one of which we have forwarded to GrinGLe, } 


Autor or Erirarph Wantep (7™ §. i. 309), 
—Thirty years ago I heard the late J. Cornelius 
O'Callaghan quote ina different and more effective 
form the epitaph on the death of an infant thus ; 

It took the cup of life to sip, 
Too bitter twas to drain ; 
Then passed it gently from its lip, 
And went to sleep again, 
I asked Mr. O'Callaghan the name of the author, 
and he replied that it was not known. 
W. J. FirzParricx. 


I cannot give M. B. the author of the epitaph 
quoted by him, but enclose another version of the 
same :— 

It took the cup of life to sip, 
Too bitter ‘twas to drain ; 
It put it gently from its lip, 
And fell asleep again. 
B. E. 


A slightly different version, but with no name 
appended, is given in Booth’s ‘ Epigrams,’ p. 299 : 
Just to her lips the cup of life she press’d, 

Found the taste bitter, and refused the rest ; 
She felt averse to life’s returning day, 
And softly sigh’d her little soul away. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


I have always understood traditionally that 
this epitaph was written for an infant child of 
James I. There is one of similar purport inside 
the porch of Thakeham Church, Sussex :-— 

I came into the world indeed, 
And saw ‘twas all in vain ; 

So then I left this world in speed, 
And runned to my God again. 


R. H. Busx. 


UnpustisHep Porm sy Pore (7 §. i. 347). 
—I think that the answer to riddle beginning, 
“Behold this Lilliputian throng,” must be the 
hammers to the notes of a piano or harpsichord, 
the “‘ bloody ensign” being the bit of red baize or 
felt which is glued on the head of the hammer. 

E. 





The solution of this riddle is found in the row of 
“dampers ” belonging to a square piano. There is, 


Devonshire living of Broadclyst. It is reprinted |I find, in a Broadwood a piece of red cloth 
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attached to each head, and this may be poetically 
described as a “ bloody ensign.” The rest of the 
description tallies as well as one usually expects in 
effusions of the kind. At the same time the 
“square” piano could only have been very 
recently invented at the time of Pope’s death 
(1744), and it is possible, if the MS, is authentic, 
that Pope alludes to an earlier form. 
8. R., F.R.S. 
The answer to this riddle must surely be the 
“jacks” of a harpsichord. Jutian MARSHALL. 
[Other answers to the same effect have been received.] 


Dr. Jonn Monro (7" §. i. 369).—John 
Monro, M.D., “the patron of artists,” about 
whose abode inquiry is made, was living in 1752 
in Broad Street, City ; in 1753 in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; in 1760 in Red Lion Square; and in 
1780 in Bedford Square. Early in 1791 he re- 
tired to Hadley, near Barnet, where he died 
December 27, 1791, in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age. Wittiam Monk, M.D. F.S.A. 


SrreanaeEsuatca (7™ §, i. 150, 214, 255, 375). 
—My reason for thinking that Streanaes is not 
the genitive of a proper name is that I know no 
proper name which could possibly give such a 
form in the genitive. The genitive of Stréona, sup- 
posing such a name to have existed, would be 
Stréonan. It is possible that the halch may= 
W.S. halh, but the equation has not been satis- 
factorily established, and halch or halgh=haugh 
seems to me in this case more probable. 8S. E. 


Tae Deatu anp Bortat or Cottey Crpper 
(7" S. i. 307).—It is quite certain that Colley 
Cibber was not buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Mrs. Susanna Maria Cibber was buried in the 
north cloister, and is the only one of that name 
in the Abbey, as shown by Chester’s ‘ Abbey 
Registers.’ She was the daughter of Arne, the 
upholsterer, and sister of Dr. Arne, the com- 
poser. She married Theophilus Cibber, the actor 
and dramatist. This Theophilus was son of 
Colley Cibber. Neither Kippis nor Baker in 
his ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ gives the place of his 
death or burial ; but as to the latter Cunning- 
ham is sure to be right. As to the death of 
Cibber, Cunningham quotes no authority, but only 
remarks that “he is said to have died in a 
house next the Castle Tavern,” Islington. This, 
therefore, is far less certain than his burial- 
place. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


The one authority on questions of interment in 
Westminster Abbey is Col. Chester’s edition of 
the registers, in which Cibber’s name occurs not; 
80 that question is settled. As to the place of his 
death on December 11, 1757, his age then was 
eighty-six, and since he lived in Berkeley Square 





in 1755, it seems hardly likely that he would have 
changed his abode at so great an age. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Colley Cibber’s name does not appear in the 
‘Burial Register of Westminster Abbey’ printed 
in the late Col. Chester’s ‘ Westminster Abbey 
Registers.’ The only person of the name of 
Cibber buried at the Abbey was Colley’s daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Cibber, the famous tragic actress, 


who was interred in the north cloister. 
W. H. Husk. 


Col. Chester’s ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers,’ 
1876, is, I suppose, an unimpeachable authority. 
He notes the burial of Susanna Maria Cibber, 
Arne’s daughter, in Westminster Abbey, but no 
other of the name ; his long note, p. 407, contains 
much as to the Cibbers, but nothing concerning 
Colley. Wituiam RenDce. 


A Cornisn Caron (6% §,. xii. 484; 7” 8. i. 
96, 118, 315).—Mr. Wepewoon’s explanation of 
the line in Miss Busx’s version of this carol— 

Eight are the gabel rangers— 

is incomplete, insomuch as it fails to account for 
the connexion of the gabriel-raches with the number 
eight, and, indeed, with the subject-matter of 
the carol at all. In Mr. Boasr’s version the line 
runs— 

Eight are the eight archangels— 
and there can be little doubt that the original idea 
was 

Eight are Gabriel and the angels, 

There is another version in 1% S. ix. 325, which 
after a lapse of thirty-two years I may perhaps be 
allowed to quote. It is very corrupt, but throws 
some light on the line in question— 

Twelve is twelve as goes to hell, 

Eleven is eleven as goes to heaven, 

Ten is the Ten Commandments, 

Nine is nine so bright to shine, 

Eight is the gable angels, 

Seven is the seven stars of the sky, 

And six is the six bold waiters, 

Five is the flamboys under the bough, 

And four is the Gospel preachers, 

Three of them is thrivers (shrivers!), 

Two of them is lilywhite babes, and clothed all in 
green oh ! 

And One is One, and all alone, and ever more shall 
be so. 

These verses were stated to have been sung by 
the waits at Christmas in the neighbourhood of 
Falmouth. I think, with deference to Miss Busk, 
it is certainly a Christmas song. : 

The yelping cry of the gabriel-raches or gabriel- 
hounds was many years ago explained in the 
columns of ‘N. & Q. by the distinguished na- 
turalist Mr. W. Yarreut (1* S. v. 596). The 
noise is caused by the bean goose, or Anser 
segetum, According toMr, YARRELL, these birds 
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usually breed in Scandinavia, and are among the 
first to resort to this country to pass the winter 
season. They have been known to appear in 
Gloucestershire, in the vicinity of the Severn, by 
the last week in August, and Mr. Yarrevi had 
seen very large flocks of them in September in 
Norfolk, where they feed on the stubbles. They 
are frequently very noisy when on the wing during 
the night, and the sound has been compared to 
that of a pack of hounds in full cry. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Calcutta. 


Rayrmes on Timpuctoo (7 §, i. 120, 171, 235, 
337, 372).—The reference to the connexion of the 
rhyme with Tennyson’s prize poem is very interest- 
ing. The Laureate’s ‘Timbuctoo’ was in blank verse, 
and contained some words of his own brain-coinage 
—cedarn glooms,”“sheeny coast,” “argent streets,” 
&c. This last adjective he used in two of his later 
poems; but I think that he never repeated the two 
others. The poem will be found at p. 217 of 
‘Cambridge Prize Poems’ (Cambridge, W. P. 
Grant, 1840). I have a cutting from a bookseller’s 
catalogue (Sotheran’s, I fancy), in which an ori- 
ginal copy of the poem, bound up with some others, 
is priced at two guineas, with the remark, “ with 
the exception of one other, this is the rarest of 
Tennyson’s early pieces; and it has the especial 
interest of being the first production to which he 
affixed hisname.” Thackeray’s only year at college 
was spent at Trinity, in 1829, with Tennyson ; and 
Thackeray’s first published burlesque was on Tenny- 
son’s prize-poem. The burlesque was in rhymed 
verse, and appeared in the Snob, a Literary and 
Scientific Journal not conducted by Members of 
the University. This magazine was brought to a 
close (I believe) at its eleventh number, and was 
succeeded by the Gownsman, which was dedicated 
“To all Proctors, past, present and future, Whose 
taste it is our privilege to follow, Whose virtue it is 
our duty to imitate, Whose presence it is our inter- 
est toavoid.” Thackeray may have assisted in the 
early portion of this magazine. Tennyson’s ‘Tim- 
buctoo’ is of the length of 252 lines. 

Curnpert Bepe. 

[The Laureate, in the use of two of the epithets quoted 
by our correspondent, seems to have been inspired by 

ilton, who has “cedarn alleys” (‘Comus,’ |. 1000) 


and “sheeny heaven” (‘Ode on the Death of a Fair 
Infant ’).] 


Hosart (7* §. i. 349).—-Edmund Hobart, Esq., 
lord of the manor of Holt, was son and heir of 
James Hobart, of Holt, by Hannah, daughter of 
John Claxton, of Livermere, Suffolk, Esq. He 
married Bridget, daughter of Woodhall Street, 
Esq., and by her had an only daughter Hannah, 
who was married to Dr. William Briggs, physician 
to William IiI. If Mr. Warp wishes for some 
further scraps of information regarding him and 





his forefathers he should consult the extremely 
valuable genealogical account of the Hobart family 
printed in the ninth volume of‘ Original Papers of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society,’ 
Edmund Hobart’s will is at Norwich. An abstract 
of it is given in the notes to the pedigree referred 
to above. The monumental inscription upon Mr, 
Hobart is given in Mr. Dew’s ‘ Monumental In- 
scriptions in the Hundred of Holt,’ printed by Mr. 
Walter Rye last year. 

I take this opportunity of saying that I have 
been credited of late with a great deal too large a 
share in compiling the wonderfully exhaustive 
pedigrees now being issued by our Society under 
the title of ‘A Visitation of Norfolk.’ Since I 
left Norwich in 1880 I have no longer enjoyed 
access to the wills and other records which for 
nearly twenty years were almost literally at my 
elbow, nor has it been within my means to afford 
either the time or the money which under other 
circumstances it would have been very delightful 
to me to bestow upon researches of this kind. My 
friend Col. Bulwer for some years past has been 
labouring alone, and labouring most generously, 
not to say lavishly, at his thankless task. He has 
his reward. If anything more scholarlike and ex- 
haustive in the shape of genealogical research than 
his two pedigrees of the Hobarts and Heydons has 
appeared in this country during the last thirty 
years, it certainly has not come under my notice ; 
and I say this with Dr. Howard’s two volumes of 
his (alas! incomplete) ‘ Visitation of Suffolk’ on 
my table while I write. Dr. Howard’s work alone 
deserves to be spoken of in comparison with Col. 
Bulwer’s for a moment, so far as the family history 
of East Anglia is concerned. How ably Col. 
Bulwer has dealt with the very large and difficult 
genealogical problems which he set himself to 
solve, and how much cost and patient self-sacrifice 
he has cheerfully bestowed, Dr. Howard better 
than any one else is qualified to decide. A para- 
graph in one of the weekly papers some months 
ago deplored the extreme old age and decrepitude 
at which the only two surviving labourers at the 
* Visitation of Norfolk’ had arrived. For myself, 
I dare say I am a poor creature ia more senses than 
one—in fact, a feeble old dotard of sixty—but as 
for Col. Bulwer I hope he has twenty years of good 
work in him yet, and when he turns his face to the 
wall at last he may fall asleep with the certainty 
that he leaves something behind him which time 
will not soon devour. 

Avoustus Jessore, D.D. 

No doubt Edmund Hobart, of Holt, Norfolk, 
was treated as a delinquent by the Cromwellians ; 
if so, it is possible an account of his delinquency 
will be found in the Royal Composition Papers in 
the Record Office, London, and from this MR. 
C. A. Warp may find a road to other information, 
crede experto, Wm. Grauam F, Picorr. 
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Crcuists, BeEwARE ! (7 S, i. 290).—If any one 





Chamijagne. By each of these marriages she had 





can give the reference to Punch’s | one child; the first, Adelaide, of whom no more 
When you 're young try a bicycle, |} is known; the second, Judith, wife of Count 
When you 're old buy a tricycle, | Waltheof ; the third, Estienne, Count of Aumerle 


it might help De. Murray. It is not very old— |or Albemarle. I cannot remember with certainty 
I think about four years ; but if he can get it in it | whence I obtained this extract, but my impression 


would be worth preserving. J. A.C. | is that it was from a review of some important 
Norman Gewzatocy (7 S. i. 168).—Accord- genealogical work in the Times, some years ago. 
ing to the records of St. Martin d’Auchier, near HERMENTRUDE. 


Aumale, Adelais was the daughter of Herlouin de The ‘Art de Verifier les Dates’ stated before 
Conteville and Arlette de Croy. She married | Stapleton that Adeliza was daughter of Robert 
(1) Ingelram, Sire d’Aumale, son of Hugues, Count land Herleva. The late J. R. Planché, Somerset 
of Ponthieu, and Berthe, Dame d’Aumale; (2) | Herald, thought so too, in a sketch pedigree he 
Lambert, Count of Lens, killed at Lille a year | sent me in 1873. Here it is, carefully copied 
after marriage; (3) Eudes de Blois, Count of | from Somerset’s MS, ;— 


Robert, Duke of==Herleva—Herlewin de Conte-Ville. 
Normandy, : } 





| | ] | 
: Odo, Bishop Robert, Count Emma, w. of Rich, Goz, Muriel, w. of Ivo 
: of Bayeux. de Mortain. Visc, d’Auranches, de la Chapel, 


William, Duke of Adeliza, born==Enguerrand, Comte de==Lambert, Count of Lens,==Odo de Champagne, 
Normandy, born 1028 (?), died | Ponthieu, first husbd., | in Artois, second husbd., | third busbd., died 
1108 (?). 


1027, died 1087. 1080 (?). killed 1053, killed 1054. (?) 
Adeliza, Countess d’Aymale, Judith—Waltheof, Earl Stephen, Count 
living 1085, of > Northum- d’Aumale, 
rland. 


C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Carvep Resvs (7" §. i. 309).—This rebus has | the ‘Sussex Tipteerers’ Play’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 8. 
been a crux to antiquaries for two centuries. It | viii. 483, by Mr. Freperick E. Sawyer, and of the 
may happen that the new “Oxford Historical | ‘Christmas Play of St. George, as represented in 
Society” in the course of their investigations may | Cornwall’ in Mr. Sandys’s ‘Christmas Carols, 
light on some early document to clear up the diffi- | Ancient and Modern,’ p. 174 ? There is also another 
culty which Antony Wood could only conjecture | account of the Cornish play in ‘A Budget of 
to mean William or Walter Compton. Chalmers | Cornish Poems,’ Devonport (W. Wood, n.d.), p. 43. 
and Ingram simply repeat Wood’s explanation, and | This is given in the Cornish dialect. The Durham 
the latter of these two writers was not likely to | ‘Sword Dancers’ Song,’ and the ‘ Maskers’ Song,’ 
have neglected any probable sources of informa- | which are printed in Bell’s ‘ Ballads and Songs of 
tion :— the Peasantry of England,’ are also varieties of 

“It appears that three-fourths of the Benedictine | the same rustic pageant. This is a subject in 
Abbeys and Priories sent their novices to Oxford to | which I take so much interest that I should con- 
Gloucester Hall; and that at a general chapter of the | sider myself under a deep obligation to Este if 
order, held at Abingdon in 1291, an equal tax was im- he were to favour me with a co of the versions 

don all the greater abbeys of their fraternity, for : - PY 

ilding lodgings for their respective students: being mentioned by him, ante, p. 54, should he have 
divided from each other, and distinguished by appro- | @ spare one available, W. F. Paipeavx. 
= escutcheons +f agar = ee a : po 4, Alipur Lane, Calcutta, 
which rema ac 3 1e South tide o 1e : 
quidvengio i oan ae, though it is now difficult to| Two Universities 1n One City (7S. i. 248, 
*ppropriate them all to their respective abbeys; par- | 315).—I have to thank Mr. Barne, Ma. Jucian 
ticularly as the armorial shields, rebuses, and other MARSHALL, and Borceavu for their answers to my 


memorials relate frequently to individual benefactors or : ; 
contributors to buildings’ {e.g., the one referred to in query. I cannot admit, however, that either St. 


th ‘a ) ‘als of Oxford’). | Andrews or London furnishes an exact paraliel to 
ae : - Aberdeen. No doubt at St. Andrews, for a short 
W. E. Bucktey. ; ‘ - 

| time, the power of granting degrees was exercised 

_ Warts ano Mummers (6" S. xii. 489; 7S. | by St. Salvator’s College; but, nevertheless, the 
1. 54, 177).—To the references given by Mr. Udal in | College was subordinate to the University, and not 
his valuable paper on ‘ Christmas Mummers in Dor- | a distinct body. The college lectures were con- 
setshire,’ in the Folk-lore Record, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 87, | formable “to the Statutes of the School and 
may I be allowed to add an interesting account of | Faculty of Arts in the University”; and “the 
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College was subject to an annual visit from the 
Rector of the University” (Mr. J. M. Anderson’s 
* University of St. Andrews,’ p. 11). 

As to London, University Gstlege, first projected 

in 1825, “was meant to be a university in the 
Scottish or German sense,” but 
“in eo far as it aimed at securing the legal status of a 
university with degree conferring powers, it was doomed 
to be effectually thwarted. The exclusion of theology, 
however anxiously explained to be inevitable, of course 
meant a godless institution, and straightway its foes were 
moved to establish another seat of superior instruction 
in London, of which theology should be the corner-stone. 
Hardly had the so-called university opened its gates in 
Gower Street, when King's College was set up as a rival 
in the Strand” (Prof, Croom-Robertson in Mind for 
October, 1876), 
King’s College never even aspired to confer degrees 
or be termed a university ; and the only recognized 
University of London is the examining board, 
which still goes under that name, and which was 
formally constituted in 1836. 

At Aberdeen, on the other hand, the university, 
which was founded in 1593 (by a charter of George, 
fifth Earl Marischal, ratified by an Act of the 
Scots Parliament), and which from the outset con- 
ferred degrees in arts, had no connexion whatso- 
ever with the university founded ninety-eight 
years previously by a bull of Pope Alexander VI., 
issued on petition of King James IV. and Bishop 
Elphinstone. The two bodies were united as “ The 
Caroline University” in 1641 by a charter of 
Charles I, disjoined in 1661 by the “ Rescissory 
Act” of the Scots Parliament, and finally reunited 
as “The University of Aberdeen” by the Act 
22 & 23 Vict., cap. 83. 

I am not familiar with the academic history of 
Toronto, and shall be grateful if Borteav will 
kindly explain the grounds on which the two 
universities that he names base their claims to that 
title, and the circumstances which led to the 
founding of two separate universities within the 
confines of one city. P. J. ANDERSON. 

2, East Craibstone Strect, Aberdeen. 


Glasgow possesses, or did possess, two uni- 
versities, the University of Glasgow and Ander- 
son’s University ; the latter, however, I believe, 
though a university in name, had no power to 
confer degrees. A more remarkable case is that 
of Dublin, where there are three universities to be 
found, viz., the University of Dublin, the Royal 
University of Ireland, and the Roman Catholic 
University of Ireland. All three of these bodies 
confer degrees, the former two under their re- 
spective charters and the last presumably under 
Papal authority. As to London, it is not correct 
on the part of Mr. J. Marswatt to say that it 
had formerly two universities. University College, 
London, was, it is true, in its early days called the 
University of London, but it was not a degree- 
giving body, and King’s College, London, was 





never a university even in name. London never 
has had a local university, and has not one now. In 
1836 the so-called University of London was 
founded, but it was created as a university for pro- 
vincial as well as London colleges, and since 1858 
it has been open to all comers without distinction, 
It has its headquarters in the metropolis merely as 
a matter of convenience ; it is governed by an in- 
dependent senate, and not by the London colleges; 
and it is as much a university for Balliol College, 
Oxford, Trinity College, Cambridge, or Owens 
College, Manchester, as it is for the London col- 
leges. It seems most curious that London, the 
greatest city in the world, should not have a 
university all to itself, a privilege enjoyed by all 
the great capitals of Europe and many provincial 
towns, and a movement is on foot to remove this 
stigma on our English university system, the 
result of which, if successful, will be apparently, 
but only apparently, two Universities of London. 
The apparent difficulty can be easily surmounted 
by one of the bodies taking a new name. 
B. Warreneap, B.A, 
9, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, 


Grace perore Meat (7"'S. i. 228, 357).— 
Permit me to express my surprise that this should 
be imagined—as most of your correspondents ap- 
pear to think—a Nonconformist peculiarity. As 
a member of the Church of England, I would enter 
my protest against the idea that thankfulness for 
the gifts of Providence is only to be found amongst 
Dissenters. Foreign tables @héite excepted, I do 
not think I have sat a dozen times in my life at 
any table where grace was not said ; and to find it 
treated as a kind of fossil eccentricity strikes me as 
at once ludicrous and shocking. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


I can testify to the invariable habit of religious 
(not “ goody”) Church-folk with Methodist and 
Evangelical traditions to ‘‘ask a blessing” before 
and “return thanks” after any meal, not dinner 
only. In what would be called High Church 
households of the more earnest sort the same is 
done, but it is called “saying grace,’ whether 
before or after the meal. The head of the house- 
hold was the proper person to say grace, but 
sometimes the custom was for one of the children 
to say it, or a clergyman, if present ; sometimes, 
again, each child said it. It seems to me to be a 
strange subject to raise a discussion about, but 
the custom, even in the case of dinner, seems to be 
“going out,” and some people say it as if they 
were ashamed of it. I dare say that, on the other 
hand, there may be families in which it is made 
an occasion for oratorical display. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Oystermouta Castie (7 §, i. 309).—Accord- 
ing to ‘A Description of England and Wales,’ 
“printed for Newbery and Carnan, no, 65, the 
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north side of St. Paul’s church-yard,” in 1769, 
vol. iv. p. 92, this castle 
“jg finely situated on an eminence near the sea, five 
miles south by west of Swansey, and has, with the lord- 
ship thereunto belonging, been almost constantly the 
property of the lords of Gower; the first of which lords 
were the Beaumonts, earls of Warwick; and by them 
it was conveyed to the crown, King John gave it to the 
Breoses, lords of Brecon: from them it came by mar- 
riage to the noble family of the Mowbrays : from thence 
to the Herberts, and by marriage of an heiress to the 
noble family of the Somersets, in which it is now vested 
in the person of his grace the Duke of Beaufort. Some 
of the walls are still standing, which shew that it has 
been a place of great strength ; and of these we have 
given a view.” 
The plate does not appear to have ever formed 
part of the edition from which I quote. 

Witrrep HarGRAve. 


NosteMAN AND Noste Homme (7" §S. i. 288), 
—Dr. Cuance is perfectly right in the statement 
of the concluding lines of his query. Gentleman is 
now so different in its meaning from gentilhomme, 
that in modern French literature gentleman is 
habitually introduced as a distinct and accepted 
term. R. H. Busx. 


Proverss on Docks (7 S. i. 107, 257).— 
“Duck” is a term of affection; but why? The 
duck does not seem to be a particularly lovable 
bird. The explanation which was elicited in the 
cause célébre of Bardell v. Pickwick is as follows : 

“By the Court—During the period of her keeping 
company with Mr. Sanders had received love letters, like 
other ladies. In the course of their correspondence Mr. 
Sanders had often called her a ‘ duck,’ but never ‘ chops’ 
or‘tomato sauce,” He was particularly fond of ducks. 
Perhaps ifhe had been as fond of chops and tomato sauce, 
he might bave called her that as a term of affection,” 

This does not seem quite satisfactory. The 
duck may appear in anything but an agreeable 
light, as in the proverb quoted in Peacock’s 


‘Lincolnshire Glossary,’ under ‘‘ N: Beg 4, 
’ y» utter"; “I'd | the parish books, but common report ascribes it to the 


raather be nibbl’d to dead wi’ ducks, then live 


wi’ Miss ; she’s al’us a natterin’.” 
& KH 





Winterton, Doncaster, 


Arms or TuE Popes (6 §. vi. 81, 271, 290, 
354, 413, 545; vii. 196, 431; xii, 142, 210, 337, 
389 ; 7 S. i. 196, 254).—The well-known device of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the three ostrich feathers, in 
combination with the diamond ring (which was the 
device of his father), is only exceptionally placed 
uponashield. I have not visited Loretto, but have 
never seen, so far as I remember, the device en- 
closed in an escutcheon. The feathers are usually 
arranged like those in the Prince of Wales’s badge, 





Palliser’s ‘ Historic Devices,’ p. 170, whence I take 
the following extract :— 

“He continued the device of the ring, in which he 
placed three feathers, green, white, and blue, with his 
father’s motto ‘Semper, implying that where the love of 
God (di-amante) existed, the virtues, faith, hope, and 
charity (indicated by the white, green, and red [sic] 
feathers), were always to be found. The device has been 
perpetuated by all the members of his house.” 
Menéttrier’s explanation is a little different, he 
says :— 

“L’ancienne devise de la maison de Medicis...... est 
une Baque avec un Diamant, et trois plumes d’Austruche, 
pour signifier que celuy qui la portoit seroit toujours in- 
vincible au milieu des peines, ‘Semper Adamas in 
penis.’ N’y ayant pas grande différence entre le mot 
de peine, et de penne, pour les gens qi affectent ces 
froides allusions” (‘ Les Recherches du Blason,’ p. 64), 

Joun Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


ALLHALLOws THE Great (7 §. i. 249).—After 
a short description, “ Hubbard ” writes:— 

“The superb Eagle displayed, the latter being the 
cognizance of the Hanseatic merchants, at whose cost it 
was erected......This screen has been long reported to 
have been sculptured in Hamburg: an error which may 
be easily accounted for by confounding it with the altar 
screen, the decorations of which are clearly of foreign 
workmanship...... But if any one will take the trouble to 
examine the chancel screen of St. Peter's, Cornhill [and 
various other examples mentioned }, he will recognize in 
the screen in question the matchiess hand of Grinling 
Gibbons.” 

H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


In Godwin and Britton’s ‘Churches of London,’ 
1839, vol. ii., an illustration of this screen will be 
found. According to this authority :— 

“It was manufactured at Hamburgh, and presented 
to the church by the Hanse merchants, in memory of the 
former connexion which existed between them and this 
country, so that it is probably the work of a foreign artist, 
No mention of the date of the presentation appears in 


reign of Queen Anne,” 
G. F. R. B. 
Archdeacon Hare, in his ‘ Walks in London’ 
(1878, vol. i. p. 431), goes further, and states that, 
in addition to the altar screen being presented by 
the Hanse merchants in the last century, “all the 
carvings in the church” were “ executed at their 


| expense, as a recognition of the connexion of their 


but without the coronet ; they take the appropriate | 


Florentine form of the giglio, or fleur-de-lis, and 


| author, of the Novels of Justinian. 


are intertwined with the gold and diamond ring, | 


and with an escroll bearing the motto “ Semper.” 
There is a pretty cut of this impresa in Mrs. 


ancestors, merchants of the neighbouring Steel 
Yard, with this church: the eagle of the Hanse 
merchants surmounts the pulpit.” » ALPHA. 


L’Autnentique (7 §. i. 367).—By authen- 
fique in the phrase “peine de l’authentique” is 
meant the Latin version, by an ancient anonymous 
The “ peine 
de l’authentique ” was the punishment founded on 
that prescribed by the Novel 134, cap. 10, and the 
“authentique ” sed hodie of the Code ad Legem 
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Juliam de Adulteriis, which enacted that the 
woman should be whipped and sent to a monastery 
for two years, after which she was to be returned 
to her husband; if he refused to take her, she was 
to be sent back to the monastery for life. The 
French law omitted the whipping. Jousse thus 
describes the punishment :— 

“On condamne la femme & étre authentiquée, c’est- 
A-dire & étre renfermée dans un couvent pendant un 
temps pendant ~“~ son mari peut la revoir et la 
reprendre ; sinon, ledit temps passé elle est condamnée 
& Ctre rasée et voilée sa vie durant.” 

A similar use of the word authentic in English and 
its etymology will be found in the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ s. v. “‘ Authentic.” D. R. 


Geneavocy (7 §, i. 249).—I am sorry that I 
cannot answer the question. But your correspond- 
ent will be wiser to follow the medieval documents 
rather than the modern peerage, except where the 
editor of the peerage is an unusually accurate and 
trustworthy compiler. There are extremely few 
modern writers who can be safely followed when 
they venture to contradict contemporary MSS. 
May I ask why Mr. Danvers-Tartor writes 
both “‘ Alice” and “ Alicia,” as if they were dis- 
tinct names? I have been surprised to find how 
many fail to understand in the present day that 
Alice in a medizeval MS. appears as Alicia simply 
because the language used is Latin, and not English, 
or that Edmundus and Esmon are not different 
names, but merely the same name in two lan- 
guages. HeRMENTRUDE. 


Parisivus (7 §, i. 307).—The ‘ Dictionnaire de 
Géographie a l’usage du Libraire et de l’ Amateur 
de Livres par un Bibliophile,’ printed at Paris in 
1870 as a ‘Supplement du Manuel du Libraire’ 
by Brunet, in the “ Index Alphabetique,” col. 1556, 
gives “ Parisius” as the Latin equivalent of Paris ; 
and in the ‘ Dictionnaire, sub voce, col. 995, has 
the following account of the name :— 

“ Parisii (Cws,, Plin.), Mapiovo (Strab., Ptol.), peuple 
de la Lyonnaise IV., occupant autour d'une fle de la 
Sequana un territoire restreint, qui depuis est devenu, 
Parisius (Cartul.), Parisius Cive, Parisis, Parisus, Parius, 
Parisii, [apiocoy, anc. Lutetia (Cvs.), Lotitia Parisiorum, 
&e., Paris, capitale de la France.” 

This is followed by six columns of close small 
print, describing the introduction and progress of 
the art of printing in the city, and giving at the 
conclusion references to the authorities for the 
article. No imprint “ Parisius” is quoted, and 
only one “ Parisiis”— it not being the writer's 
object to enter into particulars as to the forms of 
“ souscription,” &c,, from want of space. It would 
seem that the printera, like the writer of the 
Martyrologium quoted by Ma. Bone (“ Ciuitate 
Parisius ”), used the name as an undeclinable noun 
in defiance of Priscian. I have occasionally met 
with the imprint in this form, though I cannot 





now quote an instance. If Mr. Bone has any to 
refer to it, would be desirable to have them in 
‘N. & Q.,’ and thus make it possible to ascertain 
at what period this form was in use, and by what 
printers it was adopted. The classical Stephani 
and others would hardly have liked to see it in 
their colophons or title-pages, 
W. E. Bucktey, 


One would like a little more certainty about 
this strange form—I mean whether it is correctly 
read. In Mr. Bonr’s MS. it is specially difficult 
to believe in. “ Civitate Parisiis ” is bad enough 
for grammar, and “ Civitate Parisius” worse still, 
Is Mr. Bonk sure it is not short for Parisiorum ? 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 
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The Roxburghe Ballads, Part XVI. Vol. VI. Edited 
by Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A, (Ballad 
Society.) 

A SPECIALLY large and no lesa interesting and valuable 

number of the ‘Roxburghe Ballads’ is issued to the 

members of the Ballad Society. It is, indeed, not easy 
to imagine a collection of these curious productions 
more attractive than that the Rev. Mr. Ebsworth has 
here brought together. One hundred true-love ditties 
and ten ballads of good fellowship, accompanied by pre- 
liminary matter, quaint, learned, humorous, mysterious, 
fantastical, are contained in the new volume. Once 
more, too, the author, at his own cost and by bis own 
labour, reproduces the characteristic and rudely executed 
illustrations of the originals, and once more he pre- 
faces every ballad with matter blending with singular 
happiness the most recondite knowledge and the most 
catholic taste. So far as regards the ballads, which 
were sold in the street for a penny, the opening stanzas 
of many of them are by writers of note—Dryden, Durfey, 
and so forth, The self-imposed mission of the ballad- 
monger was to spin the poem out into a good penny- 
worth suited to popular tastes. Some falling off in 
inspiration is naturally to be expected in the continua- 
tion, but in many of them the execution, even when the 
rhymes are difficult, is highly creditable. As Mr. Ebs- 
worth says, the ballads, of which not more than a dozen 
have been previously reprinted, while some of them are 
taken from unique copies, are of varied merit. None is 

“ radically bad,” and more than one is of “ unimpeach- 

able merit.” ‘News for Young Men and Maids’ that 

“ Love is dead and buried, and with him all true joys are 

fled,” taken from a unique copy; ‘ Love in the Blos- 

some,’ and others by J. P., whom Mr, Ebsworth is the 
firat to identify with John Playford, the father of Henry 

Playford, the musician ; ‘True Love Requited ; or, the 

Bailiff's Daughter of Islington’; and ‘ Olimpya’s Unfor- 

tunate Love,’ are a few only of the best of these delight 

ful productions, in which the social life of the seven- 
teenth century is depicted. As illustrative of his text, 
meanwhile, Mr. Ebsworth supplies some score of other 
poems, from Mrs, Behn’s enchanting “ Love in fantastick 
triumph sate” downwards. His prefaces are no less 
diverting than erudite. They need, however, a gloss, 

To the esoteric alone are all the allusions comprehen- 

sible. Who or what, for instance, is the “ Wayzgoose of 


Hertfordshire,” to which frequent reference is made} 
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To its editor the Ballad Society owes a heavy debt of 
titude. Nor is the obligation confined to the mem- 
rs, All lovers of early literature are indebted to Mr. 
Ebsworth, without whose indefatigable and self-denying 
seal and remarkable acquirements the task of saving from 
destruction these precious records could scarcely have 
been accomplished. 


English Constitutional History. By the late T. P, Tas- 
well-Langmead, B.C.L. Third Edition, Revised, with 
Notes and Appendices, by C. H. E, Carmichael, M.A. 
(Stevens & Haynes.) 

More than twenty years have elapsed since the late 
Prof. Taswell-Langmead communicated to ‘N & Q.’ the 
first draft of his echeme for the preservation of parish 
registers. His interest in ‘N. & Q.’ never abated, and 
was shown by occasional contributions on historical and 
kindred subjects. The new edition of his well-known 
‘Constitutional History,’ now before us, has been brought 
out by another contributor of ours, and bears numerous 
traces of the study of works to which we have ourselves 
drawn attention, not a few being either written or 
edited by correspondents of ‘N.& Q.’ Thus, we find 
the valuable ‘ Calendar of Lambeth Wills,’ printed in the 
Genealoyist by Dr. G, W. Marshall, then its editor, cited 
on the question of the social status of Valetti. The Lust 
Anglian, our brother ‘ N, & Q.’ for the Eastern Counties, 
iscited in regard to sales of nativi to religious houses. 
Our old and valued correspondent, the Rev. Edward Mar- 
shall, is laid under conteibatien as supplying ayes 
concerning the royal manor of Woodstock, in his * Early 
History of Woodstock.’ We are, therefore, entitled to 
consider that, indirectly, at least, we have a special 
interest in the present edition, which contains several 
new features congenial to lovers of ‘N. & QQ. The 
early period of our history is supplied with fuller refer- 
ences, not a few, of course, being to publications issued 
since the date of the last edition brought out by the 
author. Besides annotating throughout, the editor has 
added some appendices, dealing with points of interest, 
ranging from frank pledge to the monarchical principle 
in the constitution of the United States, which could not 
well have been discussed in foot-notes. To the student 
who is willing to follow up the lines of reading suggested 
by the editor, notably in his useful list of authors cited, 
we can commend the third edition of Taswell-Lang- 
mead’s ‘English Constitutional History’ as continuing 
the characteristics of conciseness and accuracy which so 
eminently distinguished the author, and which served to 
gain for him the reputation he lived but so short a time 
to enjoy. 


The Annals of the Cakchiquels. Translated by D. G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D, (Triibner & Co.) 
Tus is No. vi, of the interesting series of American 
Indian literature now in course of publication by Dr. 
Brinton, of Philadelphia. The Cakchiquels were a tribe 
inhabiting a part of what is now Guatemala, and seem to 
have arrived at a high state of civilization. They were 
agriculturists ; and, instead of leading a nomed life and 
depending for their existence on the proceeds of the 
chase, they occupied fixed abodes, where they cultivated 
beans, pepper, grain, and, more especially, maize, To 
this they were probably led by the fact that the wild 
grass from which the maize is supposed to be derived is 
indigenous to, and grows in great profusion in, that part 
of the country wherein they established their settlements, 
Another remarkable fact—in the case of American In- 
dians—is that they were architects of no mean skill, and 
erected cities and buildings the ruins of which, long 
after those who erected them had passed away, excited 
the astonishment and admiration of all who happened 
to visit them, Their chief city, we are told, was sur- 





rounded by a moat or fortification, which extended three 
miles from north to south, two miles from east to west, 
and was nine miles in circumference. Within this circle 
ran streets in every direction, all of which were paved 
with cement, and some of them bordered by edifices of 
stone and mortar which, as regards size and the finish of 
the workmanship, would not have disgraced the most 
brilliant capital of the West. Indeed, their architecture 
seems to have had some resemblance to that of their 
neighbours in Peru, except that in the latter country 
the buildings were constel and the stones adjusted with- 
out the aid of mortar. 

The ‘Annals’ themselves do not, however, throw 
much light on the history or daily life of what must 
have been an exceedingly interesting people. In all 
these Indian compilations it is difficult to know where 
tradition ends and history begins. One fact, however, 
stands out prominently in all of them, and that is the 
firm belief of every tribe scattered over the vast American 
continent that they were mere immigrants, and not the 
indigenous or primeval inhabitants. In some cases the 
race is supposed to have come from the East. In the 
case of the Cakchiquels their conviction was that the 
came “from the sun-setting, from beyond the sea.” 
That this almost universal tradition must be accepted 
as an historical fact it would be too much to say; but 
we cannot help remembering that America, and espe- 
cially South America, is full of ruins of a gigantic type, 
which were already crumbling to pieces on the arrival 
of Cortes and his followers, and which can in no way be 
ascribed to any race of Indians of whom we have any 
account, even although there may have been others, 
which is unlikely, who had attained as high a degree of 
civilization as the Cakchiquels. 

We can only repeat our thanks to Dr, Brinton for this 
excellent series, and again express our sincere wishes 
for ite success. To the antiquary, philologist, and ethno- 
logist these volumes are of the highest interest ; and we 
can only hope that their publication will be continued 
until all available material is exhausted. 


The Streets and Inhabitants of Birmingham in 1770. 
Reprinted from Sketchley and Adams's ‘ Tradesman’s 
True Guide and Universal Directory.’ (Birmingham, 
Downing.) 

In an edition limited to fifty copies, almost the whole of 
which are subscribed for, Mr. Sam. Timmins has re- 
printed the first Birmingham directory, a work so rare 
that no more than two copies of it are known, Apart 
from the local interest a book of this kind must always 
possess, every antiquary sees with pleasure the preser- 
vation of particulars such as are herein contained. It is 
difficult to over-estimate the possible value of records of 
bygone life. Much curious and some puzzling informa- 
tion is afforded concerning the trade and commerce that 
was carried on. Nota few of the occupations embarrass 
Mr. Timmins himself, who is unable to state what are 
“ quadrille pools,” and can only supply conjectures as to 
what are “ tuetinage,” “draw-boxes,”’ “ chape makers,” 
&c, Some of the names that appear have, of course, his- 
toric interest, Additions to the original work are supplied 
in the form of an arrangement of the directory under an 
alphabet of streets and an index of names. In the able 
preface of Mr. Timmins information concerning the 
places that have disappeared before improvements, 
changed names, and the like is supplied, 


The Frenchwoman of the Century. By Octave Uzanne. 
(Nimmo.) 

To the many superbly illustrated books he has issued 

Mr. Nimmo has now added a rendering of M. Octave 

Uzanne’s brilliant work ‘ La Francaise du Siécle.’ The 

appearance of this volume concludes the series of studies 
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of feminine humanity which M.Uzanne has supplied. The 
translation is close. The entire series of illustrations 
of M. Albert Lynch—full-page designs, vignettes, and 
initial letters—which rendered the work one of the most 
remarkable of modern days, are reproduced in colours. 
Some of these are lighter in subject and treatment than 
is customary in English art, and the work as a whole 
appeals to a public educated in art and accustomed to its 
study rather than the promiscuous reader. 


Guvres Poétiques Completes de Shelley, Traduites par 
F, Rabbe. Vol. I. (Nouvelle Librairie Parisienne, E. 
Geraud et Cie.) 

We have here the first volume of a complete translation 

into French prose of the poetical works of Shelley, not 

unlike that which Heine afforded of his own Reisebilder. 

The first volume comprises ‘Queen Mab,’ ‘ Alastor,’ 

‘Laon and Cythna,’‘ Rosalind and Helen,’ ‘ Julian and 

Maddalo,’ and an appendix. M. Rabbe’s prose is vigorous 

and well chosen, and the translation preserves much of 

the beauty of the original, It is to occupy three volumes, 


Silex Scintillans ; Sacred Poems and Private Ejacula- 
tions. By Henry Vaughan, Silurist, (Elliot Stock.) 
Time is making ample amends to Vaughan for the 
neglect with which during a couple of centuries he was 
treated. Five successive editions of his ‘Silex Scintil- 
lans,’ comprising that given by Mr. Grosart as a portion 
of Vaughan’s complete works, have been published 
within the last thirty years, and a sixth now appears in 
the shape of a pretty facsimile reprint of the first edition. 
This constitutes a pleasing and an acceptable volume, 
and is accompanied by a short introduction by the Rev. 

William Clare, B.A., Adelaide. 


The Naturalist’s Diary: a Day-book of Meteorology, 
Phenology, and Rural Biology. Arranged and Edited 
by Charlies Roberts, F.R.C.S., &c, (Sonnenschein & 
Co.) 

Unpver this title is iesued a volume that is likely to be 

of use to naturalists and others as a work of reference 

on questions relative to climate, natural history, rural 
economy, and as a diary in which to record new facts 
and observations. 

In Red Dragon for April the correction of the Crom- 
well pedigree made by Mr. Henry Field in 1875, and 
now sent up by Mr. G. H. Brierley, itself seems 
to require correction, At least there is an antinomy 
between Mr. Field’s statements and those of Camden's 
* Visitation of Huntingdonshire,’ 1613 (Camden Soc.). 
Sir Richard Cromwell, of Hinchinbrooke, is there re- 
corded as having married Frances, daughter of Sir John 
Myrfyn, Knt., Alderman of London, and granddaughter 
of Sir Thomas Myrfyn, Knt., by Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Angell Don, Knt., Alderman of Lon- 
don. Mr. Field asserted, in correction, as he believed, 
of Mr, J. Hain Friswell, that Frances, Lady Cromwell, 
was “daughter and co-heir of Sir Thomas (not Sir John) 
Murfyn.” 

With a reprint of The Tempest Messrs. Simpkin & 
Marshall begin what seems intended to be a specially 
cheap and handy reproduction of the text of the first 
folio, The title-page to this, with the portrait of Shak- 
speare, the address of Ben Jonson to the reader, and 
most of the preliminary matter is supplied, and a portion 
of the text of the first folio follows. This instalment is 
welcome, and is, we trust, a preliminary to the reproduc- 
tion of the entire work. For purposes of reference this 
edition, if inflexibly accurate, will be specially service- 
able. 


Srr Georce Duckett, Bart., is issuing a limited edition 
of a privately printed work, ‘ Evidences from the Archives 





of Cluni,’ illustrative of many English Cluniac founds. 
tions and of other matters of historical interest. 


Tue second volume of his “ Book-Lover’s Library” 
to be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock almost immediately te 
‘Old Cookery-Books and Ancient Cuisine,’ by Mr, W 
Carew Hazlitt. 2 

Tue beautifully decorated sixteenth century chureh 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, at Valetta, Malta, 
will form the subject of an illustrated paper in the June 
number of Wal/ord’s Ant:quarian, which will also coms 
prise among its contents the opening chapter of ag 
article on the city of st. Davids, 

We are glad to hear that our contributor, the Rey, 
W. H. Jones, bas, partly on the strength of his contr. 
butions to ‘ N. & Q.,” been elected a foreign correspond. 
ing member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 





fPotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bug 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of tions corr I dents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

C. (** Graidly Worm of Laidlaw (?) Heugh ”).—If for 
the word “ Laidlaw,” which you query, you substitute 
“ Lambton,” you will find an account of the histo 
and legend in Surtees's ‘ History of Durham,’ ii. 173, 
in a quarto tract published by Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, 
assumably the tract privately printed in 1830 under the 
title of ‘The Worm of Lambton,’ See 1" S. i, 453; ii, 27, 

M. A. B. (‘‘Sedan Chairs in Sweden").—We are 
obliged by your answer, but are disinclined to opens 
discussion, which promises to be interminable, u 
subjects not connected with the original query. Very 
numerous replies upon sedan chairs have already 
put on one side. 

F, W. D, (“*L’Eloge de l’Enfer,’ 2 vols., La Haye, 
1739”).—Van Thol attributes this work to a writer 
named Bernard. Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob) be 
lieves the Bernard in question to have been Jean- 
Frédéric Bernard, who in 1736 published an edition of 
‘Superstitions Anciennes et Modernes.’ See note to 
art. 1509 in the ‘ Catalogue Pixérecourt.’ The work has 
little pecuniary value—five to six francs. 

C. H., Kendal (“The Snooze of the Six Hundred”), 
—We are obliged for this, but have not space for it, 
Shall we send it to Mr. Hamilton, for his collection of 
parodies ? 

Puzaztep (“Divided Chess-Board”).—The toy you 
mention is common. The effect is a mere matter of 
“taking in” the eye. 

R. A, P. (“ Broad Arrow”).—This subject is fully 
discussed 6 8, ix, 206, 204, 418; x. 139, 238, 384; and 
xi. 509. 


Ao 





NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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